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NOTICE: The next article in the Higher Schools series. will 
appear on 11 April and will be on Clifton. 


We beg leave to state that we decline to return or to enter into 
correspondence as to rejected communications ; and to this 
rule we can make no exception. Manuscripis not acknow- 
ledged within four weeks are rejected. 


NOTES OF THE WEEK. 


The King has had a great reception at Lisbon ; and 
the trouble spent by some sections of the foreign press to 
explain the futility of the alliance, which the King’s 
visit will do not a little to strengthen, is some hint of its 
real worth. British friendship is the best assurance 
Portugal can have of her continued independence and 
Portuguese friendship, very valuable in Africa, would be 
inestimable to England in the event of a naval war. 
But outside its utilitarian basis, there is a certain grace 
about this international friendship which many bigger 
alliances miss. The King has some heavy months 
before him. From Portugal he will go to Paris, and from 
Paris to Italy where his presence may help to repair 
some of the blunders by which diplomatists have lately 
marred the good feeling between England and Italy. 
On their return to England the King and Queen are to 
hold a Court at Holyrood. There are few names so full 
of historical suggestiveness ; and the taking up of the 
old associations after the long interval is as happya 
tribute to the continuity of monarchy as the proposed 
visit to Ireland to the new and, one must confess, the 
first friendship with the Irish people. 


The fall of Sokoto, occupied after a feeble resistance 
on 15 March, may be taken as the conclusion of the 
Nigerian operations. In great contrast to most opera- 
tions in Nigeria the whole campaign has been finished 
with astonishing speed. Sokoto, Katsena and Kano 
have been occupied and the country pacified in rather 
more than a month and a half ; and one must attribute 
the mathematical precision of the operations chiefly to 
Sir Frederick Lugard’s great knowledge and skill in 
organisation. The more immediate occasion for sending 
an expeditionary force through Northern Nigeria was 
to ensure the safety of the Anglo-French Commission 
now engaged in settling the northern frontier. Though 
the expeditionary force has already been broken up the 
administrative organisation of these regions, the bringing 
of the tribes into willing co-operation as well as com- 
pulsory peace, has yet to be accomplished. In the 
estimates for the financial year discussed in the House 
on Thursday provision is made for one important detail, 


the establishment of residents and assistant residents 
throughout the northern districts. On the general 
principle of the less civilised the more amenable Sir 
Frederick Lugard is likely to have an easier task than 
Lord Milner. 


A curious open letter, positing the general wickedness 
of rebellion, has been sent by the Sultan of Morocco to 
Tangier where it has been published. It has generally 
been taken as a sign of weakness that he should think 
such an assertion of his position necessary. The mani- 
festo is ingenuous, perhaps unnecessary ; but the Sultan, 
who has an unusual sense of the obligations of his- 
position, was never more in need of Mohammedan 
loyalty. The revolt is still active. As to the lurking 
place of the Pretender, said to be at Tesa, even Mr. 
Cunninghame Graham, who has been interviewed by the 
‘* Morning Post” at Tangier, refuses to offer any hint. 
But wherever he is, the tribes in the neighbourhood of 
Fez are fighting among themselves and there is said to 
be some dissatisfaction among the Government troops. 
The country is full of rumours. It was thought at one 
time, with small justification, that Tangier was likely 
to be attacked. The French press is unusually free 
from alarm; but this new serenity about affairs on the 
frontier of Morocco is chiefly produced by the unexpected 
eagerness among the nations in the last crisis to acknow- 
ledge the supremacy of Spanish interests. It warrants 
perhaps an assumption of European peace but no assur- 
ance as to the internal quietude of the Sultan’s dominions. 


On 31 March several thousand Albanians suddenly 
attacked Vuchitirn, a town on the Mitrovitza-Uskub 
Railway, and demanded the surrender of eleven Servians 
who had just been enlisted in accordance with the 
regulations of the Reform Scheme. On the following day 
Mitrovitza was attacked and the Russian Consul has been 
wounded. The Albanians seem to have been repulsed 
with loss on both sides by the Turkish garrison, but 
fighting is still in progress and there is a panic among 
the Christians throughout Albania. The ostensible: 
cause of the insurrection is an objection to the Reform: 
Scheme which has aroused the old fanatic hatred 
towards the Christians. But in this case there is less 
method than usually goes with this form of madness. 
The people who have borne the brunt of the attack 
have been the Turks and no one ever accused the 
Sultan of indulging an excessive fondness for his 
Christian subjects. Immediate danger has been checked 
by the admirable behaviour of the Turks. An apology 
has at once been sentito the wounded ambassador and 
extra troops ordered to Mitrovitza. One woild not 
detract from the merit of the behaviour of the Turks, 
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but if it is true that the Albanians are fighting for an 
independent Albania, the Turks are squaring policy with 
morality in vigorously crushing the Mohammedan 
rebels. An independent Albania means a Russian 
Albania and the Turkish garrisons in resisting the dis- 
solution of the Ottoman Empire are also saving the 
Albanians from the effects of their own folly. 


This outbreak of the Albanians was preceded by 
several disturbing incidents in Bulgaria. During the 
week the Russian papers have begun to accuse Austria- 
Hungary of intriguing to counteract Russian influence. 
The accusation was made asa sequel to the admonitory 
note which the S. Petersburg Cabinet has for the second 
time addressed to Bulgaria; and these notes were 
prompted by the increasing restlessness of the Mace- 
donian committees which, in the Russian view, could 
only prosper under the encouragement of Bulgaria. 
Upon this argument the Russian note lays all respon- 
sibility for future disturbance in the Balkan Peninsula 
on the Bulgarian Government. The aims of Russia 
and the rather nasty allusion to ‘‘ the other Power”, 
as deficient in loyalty to the joint scheme, do not lie 
on the surface, though the reports of several Russian 
Consuls have been published as excuse for the note of 
reprimand. One of these Consuls professed to find 
signs of an intrigue, fostered with the object of inciting 
Mohammedans against Christians, and he alleges that 
the agents in this work have created the impression that 
they are working under the approval of Russia. A 
certain number of outrages have been reported ; but on 
the whole Turkey is the one party concerned with the 
medley of intrigue that seems to be acting straight- 
forwardly. She has at any rate begun with little delay 
to introduce the suggested reforms and her garrisons 
have behaved with decision in repressing Albanian 
fanaticism. 


Lord Stanley’s explanations in the House on Monday 


pf the order as to the abolition of the lance were 


not reassuring. We would like to know by what 
right and on whose authority when expatiating on 
the gallantry of our Lancers he added that ‘‘ the 
rifle has become the principal weapon in every 
army, whether offensive or defensive”. If he meant 
for the infantry, he was correct, but the speech, as 
reported, clearly referred to the cavalry arm alone. 
It is of course notorious that Lord Roberts in an Army 
Order has announced that such is his opinion, but that 
hardly entitles Lord Stanley to quote it as the opinion 
held ‘“‘in every army”. Lieut.-Gen. Sir D. C. Drury- 
Lowe, we are glad to see, is strongly on the other 
side. The only argument adduced against the lance 
was that in a private letter General Ian Hamilton 
said ‘‘it is incompatible with dismounted work”’. 
This, if true, may be an argument in favour of 
reverting to the old order and only keeping a certain 
proportion of Lancer regiments, but to accept it as 
conclusive is to agree to the principle that cavalry in 
future are to fight on foot and this we refuse to 
believe. 

The Admiralty letter explanatory of the memorandum 
on naval education is now in the hands of commanding 
officers. The clauses which concern promotion of officers 
of warrant rank greatly increase the prospects which the 
Navy already holds out to lads preferring the lower deck 
as a career to civil employment : indeed, the King’s ser- 
vice now offers the able hard-working man chances 
of raising himself in life which he will hardly find else- 
where afloat or ashore. The statement that the new 
titles do mot affect the status of the present engineer 
officers but will facilitate fusion when the lieutenants 
(E) begin to take their place under the new system 
leads the “Times” to assume that “The present 
engineering branch will attain the executive status, now 
denied them”. The ‘‘ Times” does not venture to 
define executive status, and so ewades the whole diffi- 
culty. The present engineers are mot, like the old 
navigating officers, members of the military branch 
qualified to command, and it will be impossible to place 
them in the same position with those destined gradually 
to supersede them, unless we accept the canclusion 
that no officer borme for engineering duties shal! in any 
circumstances take command of a ship. 


At the meeting of Cabinet Ministers last week in cor- 
nexion with the National Defence Council several 
officials were present as experts. We do not agree 
with Lord Rosebery’s popping-in-and-out proposal, but 
if, for the purposes of this particular committee, naval 
and military officials are to be called in, it might furnish 
the inner Cabinet with quite a decent excuse for getting 
free now and then of that outer fringe which tends to 
make the whole somewhat amorphous ; for the room 
really might be overcrowded, if inner Cabinet, outer 
Cabinet and Service experts all attended. A gentle hint 
to this effect could be delicately insinuated by the 
Prime Minister for instance. The difficulty is the 
watchful reporters at the corner of Downing Street 
might make a point of getting hold of the names of the 
withdrawing members of the outer Cabinet and make 
them public. 


Canada, not satisfied with being mistress in her own 
house, is apparently eager to order the domestic 
arrangements of the mother land. Impertinent in any 
case, as certain Conservative members said, and par- 
ticularly mischievous just now, was the Irish debate in 
the Dominion House of Commons on Wednesday. A 
resolution in favour of Home Rule was carried by 102 
to 41. That is the sort of thing we should expect 
south rather than north of the Canadian frontier, and 
we are only not surprised that Sir Wilfrid Laurier 
should have supported it, because we do not expect Sir 
Wilfrid Laurier to do or say a single thing that might 
cost him a French-Canadian vote. The purely British 
element in Canada has of late not found itself in very 
congenial company, and it is well that philanthropic 
enterprise is directing its energies to the reinforce- 
ment of British numbers in the Dominion. The 
new All British settlement, in connexion with which 
the first 1,800 men and women left this week, will prove 
no mean addition to the forces which make for imperial 
unity. 


The German press has expressed some irritation at 
the preferential treatment promised to British goods at 
the Bloemfontein Conference and a retaliatory tariff has 
been threatened. The irritation is no doubt unnecessary. 
Feelings and sentiments have no locus standi. Greater 
Britain has only herself to consider in the adoption of 
free trade or fair trade or whatever form of tariff her 
economists may think most likely to benefit the 
country. But on exactly the same grounds Germany 
has a similar right to threaten and to adopt so-called 
retaliatory measures. It isdiscourteousas well as illogical 
for the ‘*Times” to approve of the ‘‘ Bloemfontein’ 
agreement and to rate Germany for her suggested reply. 
So far Britain has preferred, from motives which even 
the secretary of the Cobden Club would claim to be 
businesslike, not in any way sentimental, to let in the 
goods of other countries untaxed. Germany, as most 
other countries, has taken a different policy, a policy 
which has met with such conspicuous success in the 
States that we are slowly coming to see its merits. In 
brief we are beginning to fight other countries, Germany 
and America, with their own weapons. Assuredly they 
cannot complain: much less right have we to object 
that our commercial enemy should furbish up her own 
weapons. 


The Revenue Returns for the year which ended on 
Tuesday are much more satisfactory than it was at one 
time expected they would be. Mr. Ritchie may con- 
gtatulate himself that Sir Michael Hicks-Beach esti- 
mated the income of the year to within two-thirds of a 
million of the amount realised. The enormous sum of 
4151,551,000 has been received at the Treasury against 
the £152,185,000 anticipated. The income for 1902-3 
was eight and a half millions in excess of that for 
1go1-2. In 1903-4 it is estimated that the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer will have to provide £ 144,000,000, 
leaving him a surplus of some seven or eight millions 
on the present basis of taxation. In which direction 
may the taxpayer look for relief? The general impres- 
Sion is that there must be a substantial reduction in the 
Income-tax. Threepence in the pound would mean 

6,000,000. Of one thing we be fairly certain. 

Chancellor of the Exchequer will not interfere with 
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the duties on corn, sugar and coal. Itis perfectly clear 
that they have not involved any serious addition to the 
burdens of the consumer whilst they mean a very 
material increase in the resources of the Treasury. 


If the general belief in the impending prosperity of 
everybody in Ireland is justified, the time may come when 
England will have to go to Ireland for help. So far. as 
we have noticed Mr. Coghill and Sir Henry Campbell- 
Bannerman are the only two persons not convinced and 
satisfied. On Wednesday Mr. Wyndham moved a 
resolution, which the House agreed to, to authorise the 
issue out of the Consolidated Fund of £185,000. This 
sum is to be devoted partly to the promotion of 
economic development and of transit facilities in 
Ireland, though education is not to be overlooked in 
the apportionment of the grant. The grant was 
mentioned by Mr. Wyndham in his speech on the 
Land Bill. The success of Mr. Plunkett’s develop- 
ment policy is very clearly reflected in the’ generous 
action of Lord Iveagh and Mr. Pirrie who have offered 
to find a large capital to finance the new transport 
schemes, and have declined to take any of the profits 
which may accrue. Mr. Wyndham declared that 
nothing ‘‘so hopeful, patriotic or business-like” had 
been done in Ireland for a hundred years past. 


The Opposition have taken a very wise step, this 
Opposition perhaps never so wise a one as the deci- 
sion formally to take up the Penrhyn case. Not that 
they will make much of the Government’s declining to 
take steps under the Conciliation Act ; for unless both 
parties are desirous of the Board of Trade’s interven- 
tion, that Act cannot be applied usefully ; and Lord 
Penhryn does not desire the Board’s intervention. But 
the mere fact of the Opposition taking action in the 
matter will leave the impression on the public that they 
appreciate the seriousness of the situation and that the 
Government does not. The public is getting to be moved 
in this matter and will before long require that the present 
intolerable situation be brought to an end; nor will it 
accept absolute submission to Lord Penrhyn’s will as 
the only possible settlement; less so than ever after 
the failure of the latest negotiations and Lord Penrhyn’s 
recent manifesto with Mr. Llewellyn Davies’ comment. 
Then, further, this question will divide Ministerial- 
ists, some being with Lord Penrhyn, some with the 
men, while others will be in favour of ending the 
dispute at any price simply for fear of their seats. Also 
the question will bring into relief the attitude of Con- 
servatives towards trade-unionism generally. The 
Opposition could not take a better issue on which to go 
to the country. 


Mr. Crooks on Tuesday brought forward a motion in 
favour of making the election expenses of Parliamentary 
candidates chargeable on the public funds and of paying 
all M.P.s a salary. There is a good deal to be said in 
favour of the first of these proposals : and Mr. Crooks 
displays some Parliamentary aptitude by sliding into the 
euphemistic expression ‘‘ public funds”. ‘‘ Chargeable 
on the taxpayer ”’—that would be the brutal way of 
putting it, Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman clutched 
at the chance of saying something agreeable of labour. 
But one liked best the hearty way in which Mr. 
Broadhurst supported the motion. Mr. Broadhurst 
urged the Chancellor of the Exchequer to agree to pay 
the M.P.s. He has such an affluent manner with him. 
We doubt not it would be a case of ‘‘ the spacious 
times of Broadhurst ”, if he could have his way. 


We do not quite know why Mr. Long should be so 
angry with an amendment criticising the administration 
of the Housing Acts. Really when he says without better 
evidence, that such an amendment ought not to be 
moved, one is moved to ask, Whois this Czesar that can- 
not brook criticism? Mr. Long may be justified in claim- 
ing that the department to which he is married for the 
time being is above suspicion, but no department is above 
criticism, nor any Minister. And when it appears that 
the department which is not to be attacked is the Local 
Government Board, this show of outraged innocence 
becomes a trifle absurd. No one accuses Mr. Long per- 
sonally of neglect of duty: he is making the best of an 
unfortunate department, which, with the best possible 


intention, cam never do its work well in the circum- 
stances of muddle amid which it has grownup. So 
much so that the Government has announced its re- 
organisation. Is this re-organisation merely to mean 
everybody in the office moving round until he gets 
back to where he was before? If on the other hand, 
it is to mean effective changes, does Mr. Long suggest 
that these changes will leave everything connected with 
Housing in the department precisely where it was? 
That will have to be so, to justify Mr. Long’s assertion 
that the department had done everything that could be 
done within the law. Surely ministerial optimism never 
rose so high! We think Mr. Long will find that the 
country will demand, and will get, that thing which 
seems to him so absurd, a permanent housing authority 
not muddled up with a hundred other things, dissimilar 
in nature, not one of them thoroughly attended to. At 
the same time we entirely disagree with Mr. Hay, when 
he says that every branch of the executive has all the 
power it needs: we are surprised he should have ex- 
pressed such a view. 


A Joint Committee of Lords and Commons is to be 
appointed to inquire into the powers which should be 
granted to municipalities for carrying on industrial 
enterprises. We do not suppose Mr. Balfour imagines 
it can lay down any principles of the slightest value in 
spite of his plausible speech in which he contrived to 
put in the background the real object of the instigators 
of the inquiry. They at any rate are not in the least 
anxious to approach the matterina scientific spirit. What 
can Parliament say as to the possibility of electric trams 
for example becoming obsolete which can guide local 
authorities ? The municipalities are as good judges: 
the money is their ratepayers’ and the latter must look 
after the government of the communities to which they 
belong. What useful guidance can Parliament give 
on the general principle whether the London County 
Council should run river steamboats? It should only 
grant or refuse powers by deciding on the specific pro- 
visions of Bills or provisional orders ; but that it should 
be asked to adjudicate on the limits between collectivism 
and individualism is a question which it caanot and 
ought not to attempt to answer. 


The House of Commons, grown a degree less 
Philistine since the Bill was last introduced, has 
rejected the Embankment Tramway scheme by a 
majority of one. It is a great weakness of municipal 
trading that esthetic considerations are apt to be over- 
looked. The House of Commons even in respect of a 
view which is at its doors showed itself little better 
qualified to decide on such subjects ; but proper grati- 
tude is due for its improvement and it is as well that 
the House of Lords were not again given the trouble of 
rejecting it. A surface tramway along the Embank- 
ment is a wholly unnecessary eyesore, even if the 
engineering difficulties of continuing the line across 
Westminster Bridge were less than they are. If it is 
advisable on behalf of the poorer people who live on the 
South of the river and work to the North that the lines 
of communication should be joined up, a shallow tunnel 
would supply the need without outraging the finest 
view in London. In introducing a London County 
Council Bill for the organisation of a steamboat service 
on the Thames the mover suggested the linking up of 
all the piers with a tramway system. One may hope 
that this and not the Trust Bill, which Sir Joseph 
Dimsdale courageously denounced, may emerge from 
the committee stage; but the County Council should 
see that the perfecting of a river service will largely 
do away with the need of a parallel means of transit 
along the banks. 


The action of Sir Francis Jeune in Druce v. 
Druce, heard before him this week, shows that if the 
judge has not power to clear the court of the public 
when offensive cases are being tried, he ought to 
have. At any rate he did a right thing in directly 
requesting the public to leave and by appealing 
to their sense of decency: an appeal which it 
is satisfactory to know was not made in vain. 
Afterwards the public was re-admitted and then 
renewed embarrassment was felt at their presence ; anda 
discussion took place as to whether there is really a 
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general power of clearing a court without the special 
statutory provision made for certain classes of cases being 
held in camera. -In the ‘‘ interests of justice ” Sir Francis 
Jeune held he had such power ; but in the “‘ interests of 
morality” he ought to have the same power and also a 
tight to exercise a control over the reports. 


Mr. Justice Buckley’s remarks in giving judgment on 
the Telescriptor Syndicate case illustrate the folly of 
inviting a judicial opinion upon ‘the personal in- 
tegrity ” of directors. A Chancery barrister’s knowledge 
of commercial transactions must be academic : mainly he 
sits in his chambers, writing-on points oflaw. Mr. Justice 
Buckley indeed admitted that there was no reflection 
on ‘‘ the personal integrity” of Mr. Hayes Fisher, M.P. 
and Sir Joseph Lawrence, M.P.; but he accompanied 
this admission by priggish judicial censure of their 
conduct as gentlemen in having taken bonus shares in 
ceturn for the risk of putting their cash into a purely 
speculative enterprise. If this be improper, we can 
only say it is an impropriety daily committed in the 
City by the Rothschilds, the Barings, the Morgans, the 
‘Wernher Beits, and indeed by all houses, who finance 
mew enterprises. 


Mr. Hayes Fisher and Sir Joseph Lawrence each put 
£,1,000 into the exploitation of a new patent, and were 
allotted, in addiction to the 1,000 shares so paid for, 
2,000 bonus or fully-paid shares by the promoters. 
‘That strikes us as an ordinary and perfectly legitimate 
bargain. It may be that the promoter and the patentee 
‘took too many fully-paid shares to themselves: it is a 
‘way patentees and promoters have. But Mr. Hayes 
Fisher and Sir Joseph Lawrence were neither promoters 
nor patentees. Mr. Justice Buckley chooses to treat 
these 2,000 bonus shares as “‘ a present ” from the pro- 
moter to the directors, and as inconsistent with the 
fatter’s self-respect. Itis obvious that the bonus shares 
were a consideration for that most precious commodity, 
cash. It is a different thing when a business is taken 
over as a going concern. But in proving a patent, as 
ia constructing a railway, or opening up a mine, the 
people who put down their sovereigns may lose them 
all, and are entitled to big profits in the event of suc- 
cess. We wonder on what lines Mr. Justice Buckley 
thinks that new countries are developed, or patents per- 
‘fected, or railways built ? And then, cruellest stroke of 
all, the ‘‘Times” lectures Mr. Hayes Fisher on his 
financial associates! This delicacy, coinciding with 
the announcement of the “Times” guessing com- 
\petition, is edifying. 


In accordance with general anticipations of the 
situation the directors of the Bank of England made 
no change in the official rate of discount, but there are 
undoubtedly signs of easier monetary conditions and 
under this influence Consols showed considerable 
strength. The London County Council announce a 
further issue at £95 tos. per cent. of £53,000,0co Three 
per cent. London County Consolidated Stock, which will 
‘take the form either of inscribed stock or of certificates 
‘to bearer at the option of subscribers. The issue was 
mot received with enthusiasm on the Stock Exchange. 
The tendency of Home Rails continues dull, and 
‘there are no signs of a revival of public interest ia 
this market. The traffic returns published this week, 
‘after making allowances for the fact that they com- 
= with Easter weck in 1902, are not encouraging. 

he tone of the American market at the commence- 
ment of the week was firm, but prices sagged in the 
absence of public support and on dear money in New 
York. Grand Trunks were bought in expectation of a 
good traffic retura, bat a sharp decline took place on 
‘the announcement of an increase of rather more than 
_45,000 instead of about £25,000 which the market 
jooked for. Kaffirs met with Continental support and 
a general recovery took place, but the upward move- 
‘ment was checked by the turn of affairs in Macedonia, 
and at the time of writing the market is dull. West 
Africans have been firm, and West Australians were 
strong, an impetus being given to this department by the 
‘ceport of good development on the Great Boulder. It 
is reported that the lode has been struck by the 
‘diamond-drill at a depth of 2,000 feet. Consols 
‘Bank rate 4 per cent. (2 October). 


THE DOLDRUMS OF FINANCE. 


VERYONE who has crossed the line must remem- 
ber the lassitude and despair produced by the 
grey, heavy sky and the dead calm of oily waters. 
For very many months, indeed ever since the peace, 
members of the Stock Exchange and their clients have 
been in the doldrums. Nobody seems to have the 
strength or courage to do anything. Everybody has 
been paying differences, or seeing the value of his 
securities shrink as steadily as Balzac’s ‘‘ peau de 
chagrin”, and consequently everybody has been silently 
or loudly miserable. In Consols, Kaffirs, Americans, 
and Home Rails, there has been nothing but slump, 
slump, slump. We suppose that ‘‘ bears” have made 
money: we can only say that we have not met any of 
these wise animals ; but that may be because operators 
‘*4 la baisse” are always, for some inscrutable reason, 
shy about boasting of their profits. If a man has 
bought something which rises ten points he will cluck 
as boisterously as a hen that has just laid: will inform 
all his friends of the fact ten times over. But if he has 
sold something which falls ten points, he keeps it to 
himself, as if he had committed a crime, or at least 
done something sneakish. And yet to sell is obviously 
as legitimate an operation as to buy. But that is a 
digression. What is the explanation of this gloom, this 
persistent decline of securities ? One would think that 
England had just been vanquished in a big war instead 
of being victorious. After the Franco-German war 
there was a boom in all German securities, and indeed 
in all markets. But then an enormous sum was trans- 
ferred to Germany ; whereas the South African war has 
taken out of the pockets of Britons huge amounts which 
peace has not replaced. Indeed it would be difficult to 
say who is the richer for the Boer war, unless it be the 
manufacturers of arms and ammunition, and the vendors 
of stores. Are we drifting towards a financial catas- 
trophe? Does the fall in Consols to go mean “ red 
ruin and the breaking up of laws”? Farfromit. The 
fall in Consols is due to a combination of causes. Before 
explaining the confluent factors in the decline of our 
premier security, it may be as well to explode the 
popular fallacy about Consols. The price of Consols is 
not, as so frequently asserted by ‘‘ financial editors” 
and shallow-pated members of Parliament, any measure 
of the financial credit of Great Britain. In the case 
of States of dubious solvency, and still more doubt- 
ful honesty, the price of their national bonds is an 
exact measure of their financial credit with their neigh- 
bours. Bankrupt and semi- barbarous communities 
have of course to borrow at the same usurious rates as 
are paid in all countries by spendthrifts who have little . 
or no security to offer. But leaving these aside, the 
discount at which Greek, Portuguese, Turkish, Spanish 
and Argentine Government bonds stand in the market 
is a precise measure of the risk of repudiation, or ‘‘ con- 
version ”, which their creditors conceive themselves to 
run. But in the case of first-rate Powers like Great 
Britain and France, everybody knows that there is no 
chance of repudiation or conversion except upon equit- 
able terms. It would be childish to assert that the 
decline of Consols in the last five years from 114 to 90 
represents a belief that Great Britain is 24 per cent. 
less able and less willing to meet her obligations than 
before that date. The price of the loans otf a first-class 
nation is due to a number of highly complicated and 
very delicate causes. There is, for instance, little or 
no variation in the price of French Rentes and Russian 
bonds, because, for reasons too long to be here set 
forth, there is no speculation in those securities. But 
their stability certainly does not mean that the financial 
credit of France and Russia is better than that of 
Great Britain. There never has been, there never can . 
be, any question of England’s solvency. 

The price of Consols is not even any indication of . 
Britain's commercial prosperity, except in the con- 
trary sense. For when trade is brisk, and the 
demand for money consequently large, Consols are . 
invariably, in normal times, below par. It is only 
when trade is dull, and money unloanable except at 
very low rates, that Consols rise. We do not say that 
brisk trade is the reason why Consols have fallen in the 
last six months, although the Board of Trade returns, 
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for last year have been exceptionally good. But these 
are not normal times, and Consols have fallen for the 
following reasons. Chiefly and firstly because there has 
been enormous speculation for the rise. Judging from 
the analogy of the Franco-German war, not only the 
British business-man but banks and operators in Paris, 
Berlin and New York believed that the declaration of 
peace in South Africa would be followed by a sudden 
revival of prosperity and a rise in all markets, but more 
particularly in Consols. One or two of the cooler heads 
whispered the word “liquidation”, but they were un- 
heard in the general enthusiasm. Then it was dis- 
covered that the Bank rate was not reduced ; that there 
was a scarcity of labour in South Africa and of money 
in New York, and that there was to be yet another loan 
of £35,000,000. The usual result of a top-heavy bull 
account followed : individuals began to sell first, and 
then the pools and syndicates. Another contributory 
cause of the decline in Consols has been, of course, the 
suspension for three years of the Sinking Fund, by the 
operation of which the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
buys in order to cancel so many Consols in the 
year. Then there has been the placing on the 
market of the new loans for war expenditure, to 
the amount of nearly £150,000,000, and such issues 
compete seriously with Consols, for after all there is 
only a certain amount of money to be taken out of the 
pockets of investors. We may be quite wrong, but 
we do believe that Consols have touched bottom. We 
think that what may be called the forced liquidation of 
stale bulls has spent itself. On Tuesday ended this 
most unhappy financial year, and whatever the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer may or may not do in 
the way of reducing taxation, he must perforce re- 
enter the Consol market as a buyer for the Sinking 
Fund. The new loan will not primarily be a burthen 
on the national revenue, as Great Britain only guarantees 
the interest in the event of the Transvaal making de- 
fault, an event beyond the pale of practical politics. 
That Consols will ever again rise above par we should 
not like to say: the widening of the area of trustees’ 
investments by the new Act, and the certain demand 
for capital for new enterprises will probably keep 
Consols below par for a long time to come. But they 
ought to reach the neighbourhood of 95 within the next 
six months. 

Of the future of the American market it is almost 
impossible for a foreigner to speak. As financiers the 
Americans have a mania for discounting the future by 
over-capitalising all their undertakings, railways as 
well as industrial companies. During the past two 
years enormous issues of railway bonds and shares have 
been made, to some extent justified by the increased 
volume of trade; but probably twice the amount of 
paper has been issued that sound finance would approve. 
It is this watering of capital that keeps the price of 
first-rate railway stock like Union Pacifics and Balti- 
more and Ohio as low as 93, and prevents the ordinary 
shares of the Steel Trust, which have received 4 per 
cent. since the* formation of the company, from rising 
above $40 for $100. We do not share the belief that a 
great financial catastrophe is impending in the United 
States, for when people begin to talk in the Spring 
about monetary stringency in the Autumn means are 
generally taken to prevent the evil. The old type of 
‘ railway wrecker has disappeared from Wall Street ; 
and though we should be sorry to advise anyone to 
speculate for a rise in Yankees we are not haunted by 
visions of Atchisons at 20 and Union Pacifics at 50. 
Happily for their ‘‘ sleep o’ nights” very few Britons 
now take a hand in the American Market. 

The prospect of Home Railways seems soberly 
encouraging. This is particularly the case with the 
South-Eastern and Chatham system, for more people 
than ever seem to travel between this country and the 
Continent, and there is apparently no danger of coal 
famine or labour troubles. Chatham Second Prefer- 
ence, which now stand at 70 and have stood at 130 
look like a good speculative investment, for the amount 
of the stock is only £869,000, and therefore the 
requisite interest is just under £40,000, which, when a 
line is picking up £2,000 a week or so in increased 
receipts, is soon made up. The biennial meeting of the 
Grand Trunk railway will be held next week, and the 


shareholders will then learn why, with huge weekly 
increases of receipts, there was a loss of about £12,000 
for January and a gain of only £1,200 for February. 

The market of which the strongest hopes are enter- 
tained in the near future is unquestionably the South 
African. Mining business is slowly but surely improving 
on the Rand, as the supply of Kaffir boys increases. 
Still, the progress is too slow to warrant anything like 
a really strong upward movement, unless the leading 
houses will show that they take a bold and clear view 
of the labour situation. Mr. C. S. Goldmann has 
written a letter to the ‘‘ Times” and an article in one of 
the Reviews, in which he suggests the importation of 
labourers from the Punjaub. We have advocated the 
same policy in the Saturpay REviEw, and we should 
be glad to know whether the Kaffir magnates 
really mean to do anything in the matter. These 
gentlemen may prefer Chinese to Indian labour, 
but there can be no valid objection to importing 
our own subjects from: Northern India, whereas 
there is and always will be a strong prejudice, both at 
home and in the colonies, against the Chinese. We 
cannot credit the assertion, not infrequently made, that 
the mineowners in London and Johannesburg contem- 
plate prolonging the present stagnation with a view to 
forcing the colonies to accept Chinese labour. That 
would be a costly and a stupid policy, for by the time 
the colonies are ripe for the magnates’ views—or shall 
we say reduced to submission—there might be in office 
a Government, which knew not Joseph, and which 
forbade any such experiment as the ‘‘ yellow-belly ”, 
even under contract. Unfortunately, the leaders of the 
mining industry are not agreed amongst themselves ; 
but they should really brace themselves up to the 
making of an experiment with Punjaubis. The leading 
mines in West Australia have been doing very well, 
and there ought to be a revival in this market, as soon 
as we get out of the doldrums. The new Perseverance 
41 share, which pays 25 per cent., ought obviously to 
stand at £2. 

The figures of last year’s revenue show that, while 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer’s estimates have 
fallen short by £633,000, the national income has 
exceeded the expenditure by 47,500,000. This excess 
is of course due to the fact that Sir Michael Hicks 
Beach could not tell last April that peace would be 
declared on 1 June. Together with the £1,300,000 
saved by the reduction of } per cent. on the interest 
of Consols, Mr. Ritchie will have an available surplus 
for the coming year of £8,800,000. We hold that 
the war 3d. should be taken off the income-tax, 
before anything else is done. We trust that Mr. 
Ritchie will not commit the mistake of taking off 
a penny, for which no one will thank him, in order 
to reduce the duties on corn or sugar. If a sub- 
stantial reduction in the income-tax is not to be made, 
it would be better to devote the whole surplus to the 
redemption of debt, which would at least restore con- 
fidence to the City. 


SYMPTOMS OF DISEASE IN FRANCE. 


| ber d day the situation in France, both political 
and religious, becomes more disquieting to 
foreign onlookers who earnestly desire her well- 
being. Among them we may now fortunately in- 
clude the vast majority of right-thinking Englishmen, 
Probably there has never been a period in history 
when less ill feeling prevailed between the two 
countries. Had we the space to diverge from the 
consideration of French affairs to a more compre- 
hensive survey of national peculiarities, we might 
inquire what can be the logical or ethical standpoint 
of certain worthy persons who, while virtuously 
indignant at any attack on religious education in 
England, are yet strenuous partisans of M. Combes ? 
We confess that the attitude of mind which finds 
that killing is no murder when it is practised across 
the Channel on a Roman Catholic congregation, 
whereas it is an execrable crime in England when 
the victims are Protestants is one that excites in 
us nothing but repulsion. Its utter immorality is 
palliated only by iis insular crudeness. But, as for 
france herself, the march of events there, the per- 
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sistent attacks on liberty and the apathy of the 
nation at large which, while it may not approve, 
yet acquiesces, raised certain grave considerations 
which become graver still when they are regarded in 
connexion with the existing financial situation. The 
campaign against the religious Orders is running the 
course we always predicted. What M. Waldeck- 
Rousseau scouted as ridiculous when suggested by his 
opponents in 190: is being actually practised by M. 

mbes and supported by Le Bloc in 1903. Far from 
the applications of various Orders being considered 
on their merits and refusal being the exception, 
rejection en bloc is the order of the day and, with 
a cynical eye to the main chance, the Prime Minister 
only grants an extension of time where secular state 
schools are not yet in existence to take the place 
of those now conducted by the Orders. We do not 
propose to follow point by point the career of high- 
handed injustice pursued by the majority in the Chamber 
during the last few weeks; the general tendency of 
policy has been the same in each case and will so continue 
to the end. So long as a religious community remains 
to be uprooted and its members banished, so long we 
may expect solidarity among the supporters of the 
Government. It would even appear that M. Combes is 
prepared to inaugurate a still more dubious campaign 
against religion in the near future. The recent 
manceuvres with regard to the Vatican and the nomina- 
tion of bishops have their origin in a desire to sound the 
feelings of the majority in view of a Kultur-Kampf or 
a breach en régle with the Vatican. It may well be 
that a minister whose one hope of retaining office lies 
in a prolonged conflict with the Church is deliberately 
planning the abolition of the Concordat by means at 
first of the suspension of diplomatic relations with the 
Papacy and afterwards by the suppression of the 
Church grants. The French Episcopate, which is on 
the whole a very Erastian body, would then find 
itself justly punished for its tepid attitude of mind 
during the controversy on the Orders. Ignoble 
acquiescence could no longer be the order of the day 
when their own position was at stake; but we have no 
desire to see the international position of France 
gtavely compromised in order that her episcopal bench 
may be the victims of poetic justice. The mere sup- 
pression of the religious Orders is dealing a grave blow 
to French material interests in the East and an inter- 
necine struggle with the Vatican would only be for the 
benefit of Italy and Germany. We cannot believe 
that M. Delcassé would watch unperturbed the 
developments of a policy so fatal to the interests 
he has been so jealously protecting, and on the 
whole so effectually, but as France seems to be delibe- 
rately ignoring her own best interests in this matter we 
are becoming sceptical as to the ability of pablic 
servants to perform a duty to which the public is itself 
shockingly indifferent. 

Even altogether apart from the present controversy, 
the political symptoms of France are grave enough to 
give colour to the sneers of her enemies and the appre- 

nsions of her friends. For the third year in succession 
the Finance Minister is confronted with a deficit, nor 
does there seem any probability that this rake’s pro- 
gress of the national exchequer will be stayed by wise 
legislation or the imposition of new taxes. No Ministry 
at present dare face the country with a proposal for an 
Income-tax but, in spite of the almost boundless capa- 
city of the French taxpayer for amassing wealth and 
the persistent industry of the bulk of the nation, the 
financial situation may well give pause even to the most 
optimistic believer in the Parliamentary Republic and 
the patience of the French ‘‘ contribuable”. The deficit 
for the years 1901 and 1902 as calculated in the Budget 
amounts to 254,700,000 francs and this is to be met 
my by borrowing. A _ Radical-Socialist Ministry 

e not have recourse to taxation of great interests. 
The attempt to mulct the profits of the wealthy spirit- 
refiners has failed ignominiously. In fact the Govern- 
ment, like its immediate predecessor and many before 
that, has no courage in pursuing a Radical policy except 
in religious persecution. A strenuous and persistent 
effort to put the finances of the country on a sound 
footing might surely be. expected from an ultra- 
democratic régime but, on the ccntrary, we are faced 


with a system of finance worthy of the days of 
Louis XV. Yet the present state of the public debt 
of France is appalling. At a reasonable calculation the 
capitalised value of the National Debt is 38,659 millions 
of francs. But this is not all. The taxpayer has 
also to take into account the debts of locab 
bodies which have been increasing throughout 
France at an alarming rate. These amount now 
to nearly 4,400 millions of francs. Therefore the 
country finds itself called upon to meet a debt 
of forty-three milliards of francs at capitalised value 
(£1,720,000,000), a startling amount even for a country 
of the almost inexhaustible taxable capacity of France. 
That is to say nearly one-fifth of the capitalised fortune 
of France, according to reasonable calculation, is 
represented by public indebtedness and that indebted- 
ness is not even stationary or moderately progressive 
in volume but is growing by leaps and bounds. In 
eight years, from 1892 to 1900, it has increased by more 
than five milliards and at this rate it will reach more 
than one hundred milliards of francs before the end of the 


_ century. Something must be done to arrest this gallop 


to the abyss. It is not so much the prodigious growth 
of the debt itself as the progressive inability to meet 
it and the cowardly conduct of successive ministries 
which are the alarming features of the situation. 

And a yet worse symptom is the growing indifference 
of the public mind. It would seem to be that M. Leroy 
Beaulieu sounds all in vain the note of warning in the 
‘* Economiste Fran¢ais”. Love of material comfort is 
paralysing the best energies of Frenchmen and killing 
all effort directed to anything but the making of money. 
A stupid conservatism possesses the vast mass of the 
population. To this love of comfort before everything 
must also be attributed the diminution of population 
which is rapidly affecting the international position of 
the country until she finds herself unable to face alone 
her great rival, much less to hope for the recovery of her 
lost inheritance. The gradual sapping of the national 
desire for a return to the days, when no movement 
among European Powers was possible without con- 
sidering French susceptibilities, is a notable sign not 
lost sight of by those who seek for the expression of 
French opinion not in journals but in the population 
itself. It would appear as if nothing short of a national 
catastrophe, brought about by war, could shake 
the French elector out of the apathy in which he 
lies sunk. This condition of French feeling, no less 
than unsound finance, has been greatly aggravated, 
if not actually brought about, by the existence in the 
present political organisation of two really incompatible 
elements, a highly centralised bureaucratic system 
and a parliamentary Republic under which any 
private member of the Chamber may propose an 
increase of public expenditure. The morals of Parlia- 
ment have been lowered by a system which thus 
allows the continuous creation of small posts for the 
benefit of deputies and their electors and the finances 
of the country are burdened with a continuously 
growing number of useless officials. Thisis an indirect 
means of bribery which also reacts injuriously on the 
electorate and feeds the insatiable appetite of the French 
middle classes for posts at the expense of the State. 
The growth of a mass of petty officials unfitted for pro- 
ductive toil is only another side of a very grave symptom 
which is every day more and more affecting the whole 
nation. Political and religious indifference is the natural 
outcome of a state of mind whose ideals are based upon 
nothing better than a desire for permanent comfort at 
any price to the State. Such a national feeling may be 
compatible with industry and material prosperity for 
generations, but not with a high standard of nationab 
duty or a wide political outlook. Recognising this we 
can only hope that our diagnosis is incorrect or exag- 
gerated ; but the symptoms of the French body politic 
at present are unmistakeable as indications of grave 
danger, if not of death as a first-class power. 


THE NEW JOHANNESBURG. 


“T the question of representative govern- 
ment will probably remain for an indefinite time 
in abeyance in most of the Colonies of South Africa, 
the formation of elective municipal institutions for the 
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purposes of local administration is already in progress. 
Last August the Secretary of the Transvaal Colony 
informed Mr. Lionel Curtis, the Acting Town Clerk of 
Johannesburg, that the Government intended to lay before 
the enlarged Legislative Council a measure introducing 
the principle of popular election into the constitution of 
municipalities ; and desired him to obtain the views of 
the Town Council as to the nature of the Municipal 
Elections Ordinance which they would think desirable 
for Johannesburg. There could hardly be a subject 
of greater importance to the future of Johannesburg 
than that of the municipal constitution under which 
its inhabitants shall live. Obviously its success or 
failure must have an important bearing on the larger 
question of colonial self-government and the reintro- 
duction of the regular Colonial Constitutions. The 
Town Council has responded to the request of the 
Colonial Secretary by applying itself zealously to 
the task of framing proposals for a Constitution 
based on the local circumstances of Johannesburg, 
modified by comparisons made not only with muni- 
cipal institutions in the other colonies but with 
those of England, France, Germany and the United 
States. For the most part English or Australian 
examples are followed, except in those matters which are 
of peculiarly South African character ; the States fur- 
nish examples to be avoided, as for instance in the mode 
of voting for candidates at elections which we shall 
refer to afterwards. In the case of women, as far as 
voting is concerned, they are put on the same footing as 
men. This is more in accordance with Australian than 
English precedent, as in England married women do 
not vote in municipal elections. On the other 
hand, both English and Colonial precedents are 
followed in excluding women from sitting as mem- 
bers of the Councii; New Zealand alone having 
conceded this privilege. Admittedly this exclusion is 
illogical: but great is the force of tradition. In the 
time of the Boers’ rule in Johannesburg women had 
not even the right of voting. 

One of the most difficult questions raised was whether 
the franchise should be confined to British subjects ; and 
the Council had many discussions on this matter. Here 
again the English and Continental precedents have been 
followed in requiring British citizenship. The colonies 
‘vary, and in Johannesburg under the old régime national 
citizenship was not required. The principle is a 
sound one; especially when taken with the recom- 
mendation of the Council that every means should 
be provided for making naturalisation easy, so that 
alien residents may be encouraged to cast in their lot 
with the social and political future of the country. 
But the term ‘‘ British subject” is made less rigid by 
the provision that it shall include any person who under 
any Colonial Statute is entitled to the rights of a 
British subject in any Colony. Under some of the 
Colonial Naturalisation Acts naturalised aliens are only 
British subjects in ‘the particular Colony granting a 
certificate and not in others. In Cape Colony the 
certificate can be obtained at once; in Natal only by 
two years’ residence ; in the Transvaal only after five. 
At first it had been proposed to limit the Johannesburg 
franchise to those who had enjoyed naturalisation 
rights for five years. Ultimately it was decided not 
to postpone their admission to the franchise and the 
tule as above mentioned was adopted. The further 
restriction however must be observed that, though 
they may be British subjects, persons belonging 
‘to any of the Aboriginal races or tribes of Africa, 
India, or China, and any person one of whose parents 
belongs to any such «race or tribe, are to be excluded 
from the franchise. By Article 8 of the Articles of 
Surrender of Johannesburg the question of granting the 
franchise to ‘‘ natives” of Africa, as defined in Govern- 
ment Ordinances, .is not to be decided until after the 
introduction of self-government. But there remain 
Asiatics and coloured persons who are British subjects 
and are not excluded by:the alien provisions. These it 
‘is not proposed to.exclude on racial grounds, but an 
educational test is ito be proposed in their case: the 
ability to read and write English or Dutch. 

We have not yet spoken of the property qualifications, 
which are of course at the basis of the rights of electors 
and candidates for seats in the Council. In England, 


and most other countries, a rating qualification is neces- 
sary. In Johannesburg the conditions are quite different. 
Thus no lease or tenure under ten years’ duration would 
entitle the person holding it to be rated, and therefore 
only few citizens wouid appear on the rating roll. If the 
rating qualification alone were taken it would be too 
crude a test, and many would be excluded whose intelli- 
gence and aptitude for business entitle them to a voice 
in public affairs: yet they contribute as much to the 
welfare of society as if they were actually on the roll. 
Very wisely the Council determines not to have the old 
grievance of exclusion from a franchise revived ; and 
it recommends that occupiers as well as owners of 
rateable property shall vote. Considering the low pur- 
chasing value of money in Johannesburg the rateable 
value is fixed very moderately. In the case of owners 
it is to be £100 and upwards ; in the case of occupiers 
the land or premises must be of the capital value of 
£300 and upwards, or of an annual value of £24 and 
upwards. This puts the servants of the mining com- 
panies, who occupy their houses at lower rents than 
their value in the open market, on an equal footing with 
the residents in the town. Three months’ tenure only 
of the property will be required: and it is considered that 
no residential qualification is necessary, as Johannes- 
burg is so far removed from other large centres of 
population that the number of votes cast by non- 
residents is never likely to be considerable. A resi- 
dential qualification might bar out men, who though 
their interests are bound up with the town, happen to 
live just beyond its borders. ary 

In regard to candidates the property qualifications 
proposed are the same as for electors. But no person 
can be a candidate who has not during six out of the 
eighteen months immediately preceding the election 
lived within fifteen miles of the Market Square. This 
is exactly the same as the provision in England for 
municipal candidates. The decision to make of the 
municipality one constituency, and not to split it up into 
wards, is admirable on all grounds. The Council points 
out that few if any towns have been faced at one 
time with the necessity for the large schemes of water 
supply, road making, drainage, and locomotion which 
confront Johannesburg to-day. These schemes will 
have to be considered in their relation to the town as an 
organic whole and apart from all local prejudice. We 
should get better men in England for municipal govern- 
ment if the electors sent men to work for the whole 
town and not for the local advantage of single 
districts. The proposed Council would consist of 
thirty members — twenty-four councillors and _ six 
aldermen; but none of the aldermen will be taken 
from outside as is the practice in England; and 
‘there is a provision for the retirement of a certain pro- 
portion of councillors and aldermen each year. The 
method of voting, adopted as a corollary to the rejection 
of the ward system with its sectional interests, is that 
of the ‘‘general ticket”. Each voter would be re- 
quired to vote for as many candidates as there were 
vacancies, and no voter would be allowed to give more 
than one vote:to any candidate. This secures against 
the danger of “‘ plumping” in any form. The proposal 
to adopt the Referendum is reported on unfavourably ; 
and it is mentioned that a check is supplied on the 
Council by the consent of the Lieutenant-Governor 
being required for a loan by the issue of stock or a rate 
exceeding threepence in the pound. The mayor would 
be chosen on the English and not the American model ; 
that is by the election of the Council and not by popular 
vote, which makes the position of the American mayor 
in his relation to the Council similar to that of the 
American President. For the expenses of the Johannes- 
burg mayor .a sum of not less than one thousand 
pounds would be voted at the commencement of his 
term of office. 


- 


THE CAPPING OF “ANSWERS”. 


EMPORA mutantur: the Times” has changed ; 
and the satirist’s wail for the first time finds 

its full force: O Tempora O Mores. O “Times” 
what manners! If there were not a certain lack of 
proportion in the metaphor one might say that the 
Encyclopzdia Britannica were the thin end of the wedge, 
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designed to expand the interval between the past and 
present of the ‘‘ Times”. The volumes represent the first 
step or better, remembering their size and number, the 
first flight of steps, leading down to this degradation. 
The changes are indeed great and sudden. On Monday 
the first column of the news sheet was by Marconigraph 
and we have the authority of the leading article for 
acknowledging that it represents an epoch. But on 
that same day, though the public missed a demon- 
strative leading article, another greater epoch was 
inaugurated. The advertisement sheets announced 
that the ‘‘ Times ” had started a prize competition. It 
was an editorial mistake to give less stress to this 
innovation than to the new method of acquiring news. 
Scientifically perhaps it is less interesting, but morally 
and intellectually there is no comparison. The com- 
petition is as purely altruistic as any moneylender’s 
offer of a slight advance on your note of hand 
just to help you hedge over a temporary difficulty. 
“Amusement combined with instruction” is freely 
proffered, but of interest, the sequel to the advance, 
there is no word. Every competitor is assured in 
particular type that he need buy nothing; and it is 
promised, with pleasing humility, that the examination 
being intellectual, no habitual reader of the ‘‘ Times” 
has any advantage. An allusion to the Encyclopedia 
Britannica seems to have slipped in towards the end of 
the first manifesto by a sort of oversight. There is no 
suggestion that you should buy it. It is alluded to, asit 
were, casually as one of those books which ‘no gentle- 
man’s library should be without”. It can be borrowed 
with ease and the help of a waggon by anyone who 
wishes ; andin these days when we like our knowledge 
filtered, one may say sterilised, we have developed too 
far under American pressure to have any sympathy left 
for Charles Lamb’s belated opinions on such books. 
These ‘‘things in books’ clothing”, ‘‘false saints”, 
“‘usurpers of true shrines”, ‘‘blockheaded encyclo- 
pedias ”. 

The competition is not for profit. It is in order that the 
competitor may find “‘a form of recreation, a source of 
genuine pleasure”. In addition five sources of gain 
will be opened to him. He will acquire ‘* close concen- 
tration of mind ; practice in ready reasoning ; quickness 
in finding facts” (the new index to the supplement of 
the Encyclopedia Britannica will be out shortly) ‘a 
new form of recreation; an invaluable fund of 
general information”. In what country but this 
glorious Britain of ours—‘‘ this realm, this England”, 
this “‘swan’s nest in an ocean”-—-would you finda 
paper giving up voluntarily from sheer generosity 
several thousand pounds, or rather a share of several 
thousand pounds, solely for the benefit of the community 
without the shadow of an editorial suggestion of merit, 
without the suspicion of a clanging of any advertise- 
ment bell ? It is no wonder that the old readers of the 
“Times” opened their eyes as they have never—well 
hardly ever—opened them before, when they saw their 
papers on Tuesday morning. 

For an unpleasant moment it may have seemed to one 
or two that the paper, whose dignity had been to them 
as a national possession, had fallen into the vice of 
“‘halfpenniness”. When they saw the promise of twenty 
questions and twenty answers these old readers of the 
“Times” may have gasped out for a moment the 
Wordsworth question and answer : 


Have we not too? Yes we have: 
“ Answers” and we know not whence. 


Were they to be classed with the readers of “Answers” 
and “*Tit-Bits” and such, and of Forget-me-not” which 
offers a first prize of £500 (every Thursday). But in a 
little “‘the black minute” was at end. ‘‘ The fiend 
voices” “‘ change and become a peace out of pain”. 
It is seen that the prize is a scholarship to one of * the 
seats of learning” : Oxford, Cambridge or Girton and 


the old readers finish their Wordsworth quotation | 


complacently : the answers that come they know not 
whence turn out to be “‘ recognised intelligence”, and 
come from a very definite locality. The ‘‘ Times” 
after all is busy teaching the world not the spirit of 
gambling but concentration of mind. Listen : ‘‘ Watch 
a mao seated writing a letter in a country house when 
through the wiadow he sees a pheasant running across 


the turf. His attention is relaxed, his train of thought 
is broken”. The argument—which begins, si magna 
licet componere parvis, as far from the subject as the 
puff of a syrupy soother—leads, where all else leads, to 
the Encyclopedia and drives home the lesson of the 
intense concentration necessary to discover truth in the 
thirty-five volumes; the needle in the stack. These 
questions, we are reminded, are 


‘the windlass and the rope 
That pull the grave old gentlewoman up ”— 


the truth from the well. The nature of the scrappit 
truth to be drawn from the sounding well is hinted by 
the showing of a few samples. ‘‘ If two eggs, one raw 
and the other hard-boiled, were each set spinning on 
the table, how would you distinguish the raw egg from 
the other by its motion? Give your reasons.” You 
do not ask the cook or turn up the life of Columbus, 
but you seek for ‘‘ Rotation ” in the Encyclopedia. The 
whole thing becomes as plain as a ‘‘ gorgeous wood- 
cut” and you have acquired a piece of knowledge, 
which, so the competitor is assured, he can turn at 
once to practical utility. By the simple expedient of 
spinning the egg on his host’s tablecloth any guest 
can at once test the degree of its interior fluidity. As 
the same test applies to the rotten as to the unboiled 
egg, electioneering agents also should at once turn up 
vol. 15, p. 732a. 

Nevertheless ‘‘ the black minute” may yet return. All 
is not altruism that advertises. In the first ingenuous 
appeal the Encyclopedia made a blushing reluctant 
appearance. In another the candidate was assured that 
‘*no copy of the ‘Times’ or any other newspaper need 
be purchased or cut from in connexion with the ‘ Times’ 
competition”, and not even a covert allusion to the 
great book was allowed to creep in. The satisfaction 
of the candidate for this negative assurance will be not 
a little increased when he reads the full instructions, 
which are only given to those who have been first 
caught by the glamour of the £1,200 and nothing to 
pay. He will find that not only is he compelled to use 
the Encyclopedia and to give written proof that he has 
used it, but no two competitors may use the same. The 
public libraries after all are not available ; and every man 
or woman who fails to find anyone foolish enough to have 
bought the book and wise enough not to enter the com- 
petition, must lay in at once the 35 volumes. How 
great then will be his satisfaction for the assurance that 


| he will save the expense of spending threepence on a 


copy of the ‘* Times” ! There are other slight differences 
in the successive baits held out. At first the ‘‘ £1,200 
scholarship ” took pride of place and excelled in size of 
type. In the later editions the type of the alternative 
‘* £1,000in money” lengthened and enlarged, like Alice 
when she ate too much mushroom. One may take 
it that the scholarship was a mere stalking horse. 
Otherwise several suspicions might be aroused: why 
was Girton selected exclusively? Was the head of 
Newnham reluctant for the college to be made a dumping 
ground while the translator of Lotze’s Microcosmus was 
complaisant to the gift of a snippet scholar! What re- 
ception have Oxford and Cambridge pledged themselves 
to hold out to the successful candidates, the peers of the 
Rhodes scholars? It is hard to imagine a scholar suffi- 
ciently armed against ridicule as to bring the engine of his 
success with him, even if college rooms would house it 
or college authorities permit it. It is true that bonfires 
are now stacked and lit under college superintendence, 
but the most tolerant don would hardly admit to be piled 
among the more orthodox and evanescent faggots fuel 
that might smoulder for centuries. The one chance of 
catching the undergraduate has been missed and it is 
curious that so athletic a people as the Americans should 
have lost the opportunity. It is an open secret that 
Sandow trained himself by adding daily a volume to his 
burden of weights. He did not of course ever raise the 
whole set ; but if the volumes had been advertised as 
invaluable for physical recreation, surpassing even a 
Liddell and Scott, it is quite possible that the attraction 
would have been irresistible, at least to hammer- 
throwers and weight-putters. One can scarcely believe 


that even those who have wasted their patrimony on 


impossible pills with universal qualities, much less the 


| healthy undergraduate, are to be caught by the ‘ mental 
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concentration ”, the intellectual recreation—“ the prof- 
fered bait, on purpose set to make the taker mad”. 
The affectation may serve as a veil to the blushes of 
the advertiser’s shame, a cloak for the conscious like- 
ness to lesser competitions ; but we refuse to believe it 
possible that the Gradgrind philosophy has spread so 
wide that we still think ‘‘even taste is facts”. Mr. 
Gould should give us a cartoon of Mr. Gradgrind, a 
S. Simon on a pillar of encyclopedias, shouting, 
**Whaur’s your Wullie Shakspeare noo ?” 

It is late in the day to protest with any seriousness 
against the uses of advertisement ; and where, as in 
these, one may detect the stimulus of America and the 
hand of a Cambridge scholar, the uses should be 
indeed great. But an old reader of the ‘‘ Times ” may 
be excused for not thinking the change that has been 
suffered ‘‘rich and rare”. He remembers perhaps that 
old admirable reticence of the ‘‘ Times” on great occa- 
sions. It once set the world aflame by publishing, 
straight from the original text, the Berlin treaty. The 
full text of the treaty was printed with no particular 
headline, with no other introduction than this: ‘* We 
- favoured with the following.” That was dignity. 

‘his—— 


THE SIXTH STANDARD. 


je VeRy time I take my walks abroad I have, per- 
force, to pass within eye- and ear-shot of the 
village school. Palatial—after the manner of Board 
schools—it owns a belfry which is very nearly as im- 
posing as those of the five churches or chapels which 
supply another kind of instruction to the four hundred 
and odd souls belonging to this straggling parish that 
lies tucked away peacefully in the folds of the Welsh 
hills. Therefore, like those other buildings with their 
clamorous call to something beyond the sleepy village 
life, the school seems to set up a definite claim to be 
considered as a means of grace: as something which 
will lead humanity to a definite goal, to a development 
higher than its present one. Whether that develop- 
ment be simply greater fitness for a residence on the 
earth which carries the school foundation, or for a 
mansion in the sky into which the belfry peers imper- 
tinently, regardless of the challenge given by the 
everlasting hills around it, being a detail. 

The solid claim remains, and the building, set as it is 
between churches chapels and mountains, has its 
picturesquely suggestive side. It is not, however, the 
look of it which rivets my attention every time I go 
near ; it is the sound which comes from within it. That 
sound of young voices learning something which is 

rhaps the most fateful sound in the whole world: it 
is one, also, to be heard all over the world, even ina 
cannibal camp where the old men teach the boys how 
to say grace over long pig! 

It recalls to me, most vividly, long days of inspec- 
tion when that self-same sound heard above the bustle 
of an Indian bazaar in some great city or—strange in- 
consistency—intensifying the silence of some old-world 
village set among wide wheatfields, gave welcome 
promise that a trudge through the burning sun was 
nearing its end: recalls them all the more vividly 
perhaps because here in Wales the half-heard young 
voices always have a foreign accent, and as often as 
not speak in a foreign tongue. For we are sticklers 
for Cymric in this far-away village, so that the sprinkling 
of English children belonging to the neighbourhood, 
whose parents are forced to send them to school, stand 
uncomprehending throughout—say—a lesson in geo- 
graphy until their particular order to find out or describe 
some place on a map which abhors a vowel is translated 
to them. It has occurred to me more than once that 
something very similar to this was considered by some 

ople sufficient excuse for a bloody war; but really 
in these days of specialism the difference between 
Tweedledum and Tweedledee ceases to be a trivial 
matter and | dare say I am mistaken. 

This, however, is a digression from children’s voices 
as they learn. 1! have called it a fateful sound because 
no matter what the subject, what the language there 
isa note in it which is unmistakeable. It is the note 
of certainty; of what is best described by the slang 


word cocksure. For there is no shadow of doubt in it. 
Dull or eager, quick or slow, with ease or hesitation, 
doubt of the thing to be learnt has no place in it. 

The psychologists tell us nowadays that the strange 
dual personality which hides itself at the back of our 
brain, refusing to come within consciousness until our 
objective—and apparently to it objectionable—mind 
goes to sleep, has no idea of anything but truth. It 
has no faculty for falsehood, it accepts every suggestion 
as indubitable, and the very conception of a contra- 
diction confuses, paralyses it. That is the last word of 
hypnotism. 

Now the sound of scholars at school seems to me so 
full of a similar certainty, of absolute confidence in 
what they are being told to remember, that east or 
west, it has always crushed me with a terribly impera- 
tive sense of responsibility. The question ‘‘ What are 
these young things learning and why are we teaching 
it” presses for immediate and satisfying answer. And 
it is extremely difficult to give one, because it seems to 
me impossible to get beyond the personal equation of 
the scholar, and that is so amazingly uncertain that the 
possibility of even half-a-dozen children learning the 
same lesson with equal advantage to soul and body is 
more than doubtful. 

Still our object is plainly to do something, or not to 
do something to the individual pupil. Benefit to the 
world at large or the State in particular, comes in, no 
doubt, but only as a side issue. Then it seems equally 
impossible to get beyond the extremely simple proposi- 
tion that if we wish to benefit the pupil here or here- 
after, we wish in other words to make him happy. 
Mental and physical content, however, is the greatest 
factor in happiness. Our aim therefore should be so 
to equip the scholar for life as to make his future life as 
congenial as possible. 

At this point one begins to visualise what is actually 
going on inside the school, and the misgiving—born of 
such hoarded wisdom as the remark that what is one 
man’s meat is another man’s poison—obtrudes itself 
that, unless it be possible to teach the secret of indi- 
vidual happiness collectively, some of the young owners 
of those voices must necessarily be taught things that 
make for their personal discontent. Of course religious 
teaching says it is possible to provide a general work- 
ing rule for happiness, but how about our purely secular 
basis ? 

There, on the sixth standard benches sit girls and 
boys, some destined inevitably to the plough or domestic 
service, others certain to drift further afield and rise or 
fall. Now the sixth standard is an admirable banner 
in itself to carry into the battle of life, and in itself it 
ought greatly to enhance the happiness of any life—- 
even one to be spent in purely manual labour. But 
what if those nine years from five till fourteen which 
apparently have to be absolutely spent in reaching it 
could have been more profitably employed? It is a 
serious question; for those nine years are coincident 
with the period during which habit, especially physical 
habit, is most easily formed. 

Now, without in any way decrying the said sixth 
standard I confess that I never go inside a Board school 
without carrying from it the certainty that if we were 
to badger our brains over Education Acts for all time, 
we could not hit on a system better fitted to produce 
excellently equipped but slightly unintelligent clerks 
than the one we have adopted. And to say this, to my 
mind, amounts to a condemnation of that system, 
unless we can be certain that a very large = of 
scholars will be employed in clerkly work. Think of 
it! Six mortal hours a day for nine years spent in 
learning to sit still, to look to paper pen and ink as 
the sum total of life, in being taught to subordinate 
personal observation to the knowledge of others. The 
very muscles must suffer; and they do. No doubt a 
Board school boy soon learns to dig as well as his 
father if he chooses to try. But that is the point. The 
mere fatigue, the irksomeness of the unaccustomed 
militates against the choice, and so year by year the 
open-air country life ceases to attract—and rightly. 

appiness and content lie elsewhere. With girls, the 
effect is almost more marked, since at fourteen—well ! 
at fourteen a girl can marry and look forward to 
sending another candidate for sixth standard honours 
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to school. Then she is far more set in every way than 
a boy at the same age, and the long hours of absolute 
immunity from manual labour have more effect on her 
because the physical exercise she takes in play-time is 
less. Who can possibly blame her for declining to run 
counter to her whole training and spend her youth in 
scrubbing, polishing, milking cows or washing? Why! 
though the school contains perhaps a dozen girls quite 
capable of such work, the ratepayers usually afford 
half-a-crown a week at least for some woman to come 
in and tidy up after the little clerklings leave. Possibly 
this is just as it should be ; but surely if people generally 
are convinced that it is right, it is extremely foolish of 
them to make the fuss that they do over the inevitable 
evils of such education? Personally I confess that my 
mind misgives me more and more each time I hear 
= note of certainty echoing out to the everlasting 
ills. 

Partly, no doubt because I have just been summoned 
by the Board officials to show cause why certain girls 
of twelve and thirteen to whom I was fondly hoping to 
teach domestic work, should not attend school regu- 
larly. I have diligently studied a blue paper of bye- 
laws sent for my perusal, and can find no excuse under 
its definition of reasonable, though I can find a thousand 
of my own. Certainly pupils over eleven can be de- 
clared as future agriculturists, and so escape the full 
rigour of the law ; but does agriculture cover domestic 
service? Or is this another case of woman’s wrong? 
It is puzzling, and the most simple solution will doubt- 
less be to swim with the tide and cease to try to beguile 
little white-faced London girls into being country 
servants in the future. 

Yet stay! a thought strikes me. They shall all be 
dairy-maids and poultry-women! If that does not 
bring them under the heading Agriculture I will lay 
the case before our Extreme Left, and it shall be war 
to the death for the Rights of Woman. 

F. A. STEEL. 


LONG AND SHORT BOATS. 


St controversy as to the respective merits of long 
and short racing’ boats has been revived by the 
recent experiment made by the Cambridge crew, and 
in spite of the unanimity of the sporting press in con- 
demning the ship tried by Cambridge, it cannot be said 
that rowing men are agreed that the type of boat at 
present in use is the best that can be designed. Some 
thirty years ago racing-eights were considerably shorter 
and broader than they are now. The transition to their 
present length was very gradual. Year by year the boat 
builders, without any apparent reason, added a little 
to the length and made a corresponding reduction 
in their breadth until people began to believe that a 
racing-eight to carry her way between the strokes 
with a full-sized crew must be upwards of 63 feet in 
length. The pioneer in the reactionary movement which 
is now agitating the minds of those who take an interest 
in rowing matters was Tom Sullivan, the Australian pro- 
fessional sculler. He designed for himseif a short 
sculling boat which looked absurdly small beside the 
ordinary sculling outrigger, and which was at first 
spoken of with contempt by the other professional 
scullers on the Thames. Sullivan however soon con- 
vinced them that he could get great pace out 
of his short boat, and a slightly modified form 
of the original model is now used by the best 
scullers both amateur and professional. Scullers do 
not allege that a man using a short boat has any very 

at advantage over one who sculls in a long one, but 
it seems to be generally agreed that they are much 
easier to get under way at the start, that they are 
lighter, that when there is no side wind they are easier 
to steer, and that on the whole they are preferable to 
the longer model. 

In the autumn of 1900 Dr. Warre, the headmaster of 
Eton, who knows as much about boats and rowing as 
any living man, offered to design a short boat for the 
next Oxford crew. In making his design Dr. Warre 
acted upon observations he had made of the measurement 
and pace of different boats for many years, and it is 
doubtful whether he was in any way influenced by, oreven 
took inte consideration the success of the ‘‘ Sullivan” 


sculling boats. He did not profess to lay down the 
law upon the complicated questions as to the specific 
gravity of water or the displacement of the molecules of 
water which have no doubt an important bearing on the 
question of the speed of all shapes of boats, but which 
are beyond the ken of practical boat builders. He 
merely came, not without diffidence, to the conclusion 
that so long as sufficient flotation was given to carry 
the weight of the crew, and sufficient space given for 
the men to row with comfort, an eight could be built 
which would be considerably shorter than the ordinary 
craft and at the same time considerably faster. 
His desire was to design a boat of such a length 
and with the greatest beam at such a point 
that the surface friction of the water against her sides 
should be reduced to a minimum. The natural effect 
of an eight being driven through the water is to cleave 
the water asunder and to throw off a wave on either 
side. The natural tendency of the water so thrown off 
is to flow back to its original position. If the boat is 
too long and too narrow the waves so thrown off come 
back against her sides before she has passed out of the 
trough she has created and set up surface friction 
against her sides. If the greatest beam is too far aft 
these waves do not come together until after she has 
passed and retard her pace by the suction they create. 
A common instance of this is the well-known fact that 
the trunk of atree is towed with least resistance if towed 
broad end first. The ideal then which a boat designer 
aims at is that the waves which are thrown off from 
the point of greatest beam, when her men are rowing 
their hardest, should meet exactly at the stern post. 
Dr. Warre’s boat differed from the ordinary type in 
that she was not only shorter and broader but also 
in that she had a very bluff entry into the water, which 
gave her a sort of snub-nosed appearance, her trans- 
verse sections were designed upon a somewhat complex 
theory which had long been a favourite idea of the 
designer, and the line of her keel was quite flat 
instead of being slightly ‘‘ cambered” or curved 
upwards at the bow and stern. She carried the 
crew for whom she was built very well. She was 
very easy to sit, they found it easier to show their 
best form in her than in the long boat, and she 
appeared to travel fast ; but they never had a time trial 
between her and one of the long type. They rowed in 
her in the boat race and won a sensational race after a 
long chase on a very rough day. The next year 
(1902) Dr. Warre designed another short boat for 
them, but owing to a mistake of the builders she was 
utterly unsuitable and had to be discarded. They were 
thrown back upon the 1901 short boat which was by 
this time weak and waterlogged having been badly put 
together ; she was moreover much too small for them, 
and being an inferior crew they were hopelessly beaten, 
so that prejudice against short boats was created in the 
minds of the public 

This year at the expense of Mr. Spencer Gollan and 
after the designs of Sullivan, Messrs. Sims built a 
short eight. Mr. Gollan lent her to the Cambridge 
crew and they were at first quite enthusiastic about 
her. No deep scientific calculations as to wave lines, 
or the specific gravity of water, troubled Sullivan. He 
appears merely to have asked for an eight which should 
be as short in proportion to the 63 feet eight as his 
sculling boats are short in proportion to the long ones. 
She had however two peculiarities. She was exces- 
sively ‘‘ cambered ”, so that, when she was lying empty 
in the water, daylight could be seen under her bows 
and stern ; and the length of the riggers was so cal- 
culated that the men rowed with two inches more 
leverage than is usual—an immense difference from 
the ordinary measurements. The exact reason for 
these abnormalities has not been explained, but 
their effect was most conspicuous. The excessive 
“* camber” made it almost impossible to steer her in a 
side wind, and the excessive leverage prevented the 
men from getting a satisfactory grip of the beginning, 
and gave them an exaggerated idea of the work they 
were doing. There can be no doubt that as a crew 
they deteriorated very much during the week they used 
her, and had they adhered to the intention they expressed 
of racing in her the result of Wednesday’s contest 
might have been different. 
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It will thus be seen that in the case of both of these 
short boats, the designers have made them differ con- 
siderably from the normal type in other respects besides 
fength and breadth, and it is quite possible that it is 
owing to these other differences that they have become 
unpopular rather than owing to their shortness. Until 
we have a trial between a long boat and a short one 
which are in other respects identical it will be impos- 
sible to come to a satisfactory conclusion as to their 
respective merits. By placing upon the ‘ Sullivan” 
boat a large additional fin to counteract the leeway she 
makes in a side wind, and by altering the leverage to 
the normal dimensions a very interesting experiment 
might be made, which would go some way towards 
solving the problem. 


LOVE AND WAR AMONG THE SWANS. 


ON the 2nd of April to a day the earlier breeding 

swans begin to lay their eggs. The Fleet is nine 
miles long, a thin, bright streak of water shot out like a 
ray from the sea’s sun, with which it was formerly con- 
tinuous. Now, a long white road and embankment, 
with the accustomed railway and general hideousness 
adjoining, cuts it off, at least in appearance, and by so 
doing makes a more assured peninsula of the modern 
Tartarus called Portland Isle, once the frowning outer 
portal of its entrance. It is at Portland Isle that that 
wonderful bank of heaped-up shingle, on the long, low 
crescent of which the sea seems to write eternity in a 
never-ending, thin line of foam, that bank of many 
ridged beaches where, if not the violet the sea-pink, 
wild sweet-pea and white-star campion grow, that bank 
so narrow on the map and in its true proportions so 
hugely broad when one is on it, that bank, in fact, 
known as the Chesil, has its beginning or its end. All 
along it and on the opposite shore, which makes the 
true line of the mainland, the swans are at liberty to 
build, that is they may take the liberty, though not 
with the goodwill of the swan-keeper. A certain number 
of them, liking to be private, do so, but the great 
majority come trooping, at the proper time, into that 
little baby bay that, cradled amidst wind-rocked downs 
and lulled by the lullaby of its parent sea, sleeps softly at 
the head of drowsy waters, and makes, with its immediate 
shores, the swannery par excellence. All about the shore, 
by ripple-lapped mud where stints and redshanks feed, 
amidst tufts of tall pampas-grass that sometimes almost 
touch the water’s edge, or higher, along a tiny stream 
whose banks make smooth green walks by groves of 
sycamore and the silver-leaved poplar, where daisies 
twinkle under aloes and bamboos wave above the 
buttercups, where it is starred with primroses, skyed 
with wild hyacinths and ‘‘ encarnadined”’, later, with 
the red rhododendron and blood-dropping fuchsia all 
amongst these, like couches spread about a flowery 
paradise, great heaps of rushes, or as they are locally 
called ‘‘ spear”, have been flung down to the number of 
some four hundred. Every one of these is taken posses- 
sion of by that particular pair of swans that have occu- 
pied the same or approximately the same site for a 
greater or less number of years, and should another 
pair show any disposition to appropriate it, their 
attitude upon the subject—more especially the male’s— 
is that of Richie Moniplies when the charity-like cloak 
that hides so many ragged faults is in danger of being 
removed—*‘ My life suner!” As the heaps of spear 
are often within a few yards of each other, and as they 
cannot always cover exactly the same spot that they 
did on the last occasion, this, for aught I know, may 
be a main cause of those tremendous combats which 
begin now to take place between the male swans, 
who, though warlike, are not, properly speaking, 
rivals, inasmuch as each of them is, in a quite human 
manner, the undisputed and unenvied possessor 
of his own wife. Be this as it may, however, no such 
cause is necessary, nor could it have obtained ia 
most of the combats that I have myself witnessed, since 
not only had the nest on either side been appropriated, 
but the eggs were already laid. The too near seprees 
of one bird to another’s nest, as he picked his way 
amongst the many, or the nearness of the nests them- 
Selves, obliging their respective owners to live at closer 


quarters than their souls could always brook, seemed 
to me to be the most frequent causes; but perhaps 
they should be classed together under the general head 
of proximity, that all-including relation, equally potent 
to make beings—even the same beings—either love or 
hate one another. 

Sometimes a fight will break out, suddenly, between 
two sultans that have for a long time been standing 
side by side on apparent terms of mutual tolera- 
tion, but, as a rule, a sort of swelling and pompous 
ceremony takes place between equal powers before 
actual violence is reached, and this, though with a 
necessary difference in the degree of grace, is of much 
the same character whether the war be waged by land 
or sea. On both, the two birds move, as it were, 
round and about one another, with heads thrown back 
and the feathers of the neck so ruffled out that they 
resemble, rather, a thick white fur, but it is on the 
water, alone, that the wings are raised gracefully and 
evenly, like two set sails, instead of, as on the land, 
being, merely, more or less opened—now this one, now 
that—in readiness for a blow. In this way the birds 
in their turns and proud revolvings, not only often 
brush against each other, without immediately closing, 
but they will even ride for a little, close pressed and 
side by side, looking like two valiant brothers-in-arms 
rather than enemies, and reminding one, for all the 
world, that 


‘* The Douglas and the Percy both together 
Are confident against the world in arms”. 


But on a sudden—often with a loud hiss—one of the 
doughty champions raises itself in the water, and 
delivering a sounding blow with the wing nearest its 
adversary, strikes in with its beak, at the same time, 
endeavouring to bite it. The other, however, has, on 
the instant, adopted similar tactics. There is blow for 
blow, parry for parry and in the midst of a great swirl 
and commotion, the birds battle on, either to a pause, 
which seems often to be, like that of Mortimer and 
Glendower, ‘‘ upon agreement”, or till both lie, seem- 
ingly, exhausted, with the wings outspread and the 
beaks mutually fixed in, or rather on, some part of 
each other’s person—the wing itself, along the outer 
bony ridge, is a favourite grip. I have seen swans 
lying like this for upwards of a quarter of an hour, and 
the fight itself may be continued, at intervals, for 
hours or, even, for the greater part of the day. Such 
combats, however, are exceptional. For the most 
part they are of short duration and often all the 
warlike display will end in ‘‘ nothing neither way” 
each bird, apparently, being well content that matters 
should not go beyond this point. It is, indeed, surpris- 
ing how soon and how quietly the most threatening 
port can subside, and two savage creatures become 
soft and tame-looking. If one talks of these matters 
it is of the swan’s pugnacity only that one hears, but 
for my part, I have come to the conclusion that much 
as two well-matched champions may enjoy the duello, 
they, on the whole, prefer not to enter into it. It is 
different when the one bird shows the slightest doubt of 
himself, for then his adversary loves battle in the exact 
proportion that he shuns it. Thus the bravest bird is 
constantly laying itself open to that objection—as valid 
as humorous—which poor Sosie makes to the brag- 
ging ‘‘c’est ainsi que mon bras ”—of his celestial 
counterfeit. 


“ L’action ne vaut rien. 
Tu triomphes de l’avantage 
Que te donne sur moi mon manque de courage.” 


The blow of a swan’s wing is sufficiently powerful to 
break a man’s ribs, of which there is a case on record. 
How, then, do the swans themselves withstand each 
other's buffetings? True, one is occasionally found 
dead and it is then supposed by the keepers to have 
succumbed to wounds received in battle, which have 
afterwards mortified. No bones, however, have been 
broken, and when one considers the number of the 
birds, the frequency of ordinary short combats and the 
very fierce and protracted nature of some more excep- 
tional ones, it seems surprising how little damage is 
done. The shield, | suppose—which office the wing 
likewise fulfils—must be as effective as the curtal-axe, 
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and, besides, every swan is a knight in quilted armour. 
Again, the keepers say that swans will try to drown 
one another by holding their respective heads under 
water. Swans, as we have seen, are very human, but 
I must see farther before admitting so black a stain 
upon their fair, silver scutcheon. 

Whilst the swan husband ruffles it abroad, his wife 
sits placidly on the nest where, if she be annoyed, he 
will quickly join her, and hissings will ensue. Both 
will then sit on it together in such pressed contiguity 
that they seem to be dividing the eggs between them. 
Brooding swans sometimes hold their necks aloft and 
they have then that gracious curve which painters 
choose to portray; but often they sink them on the 
back, where they lie at length, like the untwined fore- 
part of a snake reposing on a bed of its coils. Down 
upon down, snow upon snow, and the black eyes close, 
and they sleep as softly. If they dream, then their 
dreams should be golden, in the glowing sun, under 
azure skies and with nature’s sweet whisperings around 
them—for it is in such fine-day settings that they love 
best to sleep. Uncare-fraught dreams at least—and 
yet, who knows? ‘‘Sunt lacrime rerum.” The 
eggs, even of swans, may be addled. I have seen them 
wake with a start. Epmunp SELOvus. 


THE BROADWOOD CONCERTS : 
DR. WILLIAM REA. 


= Broadwood concert programmes stand out in 

strange contrast to the ordinary programme of 
to-day. I don’t mean the programmes of such anti- 
quated institutions as the Philharmonic Society, which 
seems to glory in knowing scarcely any music later than 
Mendelssohn’s save that of its conductors—including 
the late estimable Cusins, who wrote symphonies. I 
mean the modern programme—the kind of programme 
offered at Queen’s Hall, for instance. The tendency is 
to simplify to the last possible degree—even to giving 
concerts of the chamber-music of only one composer. 
There seems to be a reaction against the old hotch- 
potch programme in which Haydn, Bellini, Beethoven, 
Donizetti, Mozart and Balfe were thrown together in 
one inartistic heap. At first sight the Broadwood pro- 
gramme seems to indicate a return to this melancholy 
state of affairs. Here, for example, are the things 
given at the concert of Thursday week : Beethoven’s 
posthumous quartet in F major, two Schubert songs, 
songs by Brahms, Léwe and Ernst, a piano fan- 
tasia and fugue in C major by Mozart, two vocal 
duets of Schumann, and finally Tschaikowsky’s D 
major quartet. This is a wonderful mélange to read 
through ; the name of Ernst—the fiddler I presume— 
coming in with an air of incongruity hard to beat. 
Surely, thought I, we have got back if not to the 
actual doings yet to the spirit of the ’fifties. 

But I sat through the thing with thorough enjoy- 
ment. There was after all a method, an artistic 
method, in its apparent madness. There were three 
important points—the two quartets and Miss Marie 
Brema’s songs: the other items served as agreeable 
interludes. Without these the meal would have been 
too heavy. The Beethoven quartet is one of the most 
difficult to play rightly of all those lovely, mystical 
last works that astounded, even horrified, the world 
on their first appearance. The Brodsky players— 
including, besides Mr. Brodsky, Mr. Speelman, 
Mr. Briggs and Mr, Fuchs—played it, to my 
mind, magnificently. If the tone was a little nasal, 
it was none the worse for that. Better a nasal tone 
than a tone that is absolutely colourless. Above 
all, this quartet plays with style, to use that much 
abused word, a distinctive style, all the styles of the 
en seeming to merge into one; not a more or less 
oose combination of four styles. The recent boom of 
the Joachim quartet—which is not, properly speaking, 
a quartet at all, but merely four players playing simul- 
taneously and in approximately the same key—seems 
to have misled some of my brethren into thinking that 
each player should be showing off his very best, so that 
one can ‘‘ Ah! Herr X. did that wonderfully, or Herr Y. 
delivered that divinely”. This kind of quartet playing 
is quite interesting. So is another kind in which one 


feels;one’ player, generally of course the first violinist, 
to dominate the whole show. But the ideal quartet 
playing is that of the Brodsky sort where the melos, to 
use Wagner’s word, is carried on throughout a move- 
ment by each artist taking it up in his proper place and 
giving us -a sense of the absolute homogeneity of 
the whole~ thing. I cannot say which was the 
better, the playing of the Beethoven or of the 
Tschaikowsky. The Beethoven makes the severer 
demands, and they were nobly met ; the Tschaikowsky 
needs a freer, more romantic treatment, and this it got. 
I have heard the Tschaikowsky several dozen times 
without growing in the least tired of it; and certain 
parts have never been more finely handled than they 
were last week. Notably the second subject of the 
first movement was rung out with a freedom and beauty 
that I have never heard imparted to it before. As 
most of these Broadwood concerts took place while 
I was out of Engiand I am unaware whether Mr. 
Brodsky and his men have played there or elsewhere 
frequently ; but I am convinced that such quartet play- 
ing can be the result only of a lucky combination of 
temperaments and of industrious practice and a good 
deal of give-and-take all round. I hope they will play 
again so that we in London, oppressed and worried by 
quartet parties that are no true quartet parties, may 
learn thoroughly well what the finest quartet playing is. 

Between the stupendous Beethoven quartet and the 
fresh unconventional Tschaikowsky one, came Miss 
Brema with her Brahms, Léwe and Ernst songs. 
Brahms’ ‘‘ Von ewiger Liebe” is one of his most lovely 
things, steeped in, interpenetrated with, the emotion of 
the verses ; and Miss Brema has never shown herself a 
more perfect and puissant artist than in her singing of it. 
It asks, and it got, a curious mixture of the dramatic 
and lyrical styles, the dramatic naturally predominating 
at the close. This was Miss Brema’s opportunity and 
she made the most of it. Lowe’s ‘‘ Schwalbenmahrchen ” 
(horrible word) is unlike most of the Lowe ballads, the 
works of his with which we in England are most 
familiar. For Lowe it is quite undramatic; but none 
the less Miss Brema pulled it off with rich and gorgeous 
effect. Ernst’s song is pretty and that is all one can 
say about it. 

Of the other parts of the programme there is no need 
to say anything whatever. They served their turn. I 
have so often insisted here on the necessity of an 
intelligently, not to say artistically, constructed pro- 
gramme that I must not repeat myself to-day. But at 
least the moral may be drawn for the benefit of 
ambitious artists. Mr. Denis O’Sullivan, unaided, 
draws large audiences ; the Broadwood concerts draw 
large audiences; and I am convinced the reason is 
largely that Messrs. Broadwood and Mr. O’Sullivan do 
not rely on programmes modelled on those of the past 
half-century, but make their own choice and go their 
own way. Pianists especially may have their atten- 
tion called to these facts. There is a vast amount of 
great piano music in existence; yet the programmes 
come pouring in week by week, and one would think 
there were no more than half a dozen piano composers 
and that they had each written not more than half a 
dozen pieces. Flesh and spirit alike grow sick of this, 
and it is little wonder that the halls are always nearly 
empty. Busoni has lately set a good example ; and it 
is to be hoped that some of the others may soon 
follow it. 

There lately died in the North of England a musician 
of whom I wrote some years ago in these columns. It 
is satisfactory to see that the musical papers are de- 
voting considerable attention to the labours of Dr. © 
William Rea of Newcastle-on-Tyne. It is satisfactory 
because the only musical papers of any value are edited, 
printed and published in London, and in musical matters 
London is far too apt to consider itself England. It 
is not England: all singers tell us that it is in the pro- 
vinces and not in the metropolis they gain their liveli- 
hoods. If Dr. Rea had done as much for politics, 
painting, beer, as he did for music all the London papers 
would have had their two or three columns long obituary 
notices ; but as music was his only affair none of them 
paid any attention. Dr. Rea was one of the greatest 
organists the world can have known, he was a singularly 
fine pianist ; not a great composer, he had all the tech- 
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nical knowledge of his day. But he was more than 


all this: he was what one is bound to call a personality, 
a very powerful personality. He had brains, tempera- 
ment, overflowing energy and magnetism; and if 
Newcastle is not what it might be, a musical centre, 
that is not his fault. By his orchestral concerts, when 
there were few orchestral concerts in London, by his 
oratorio performances and organ and piano recitals, he 
did everything in his power to educate his public. He 
laboured long, till his seventy-sixth year, and was, I 
fear, not vastly appreciated by his townsmen. Others 
will reap the benefit ; and there is nothing to regret. 
He lived his life out manfully, putting all his force into 
everything he did ; the musicians around him were the 
merest whipper-snappers compared with him; and now 
that he has passed everyone will perceive that his wasa 
place none else can fill. Joun F. Runciman, 


‘““THE ALTAR OF FRIENDSHIP.” 


[pPAmsroneyr, which in the good old days was as 
simple a literary form as any other, has become 
now the most complex and difficult form for a writer to 
tackle. To write a play which shall pass muster 
according to the modern standard is as difficult as to per- 
form a fancy-feat in jugglery. Well, some people are 
born jugglers—born with a certain peculiarity of eye 
and hand whereby they are able, through constant 
practice and constant observation of the best models, 
to keep seven golden balls and an umbrella and a pellet 
of paper revolving in the air without touching one 
another or falling to the ground. That is an achieve- 
ment which compels wonder from us all. When the 
achiever smiles and bows and kisses his finger-tips 
to us, we applaud frantically. We should like 
to know him—to know what manner of man this 
magician is, apart from his magic. Our wish is 
gratified. We are asked to meet him at dinner. We 
are bound to confess, subsequently, that we have 
been terribly disappointed. Apart from his magic, the 
magician was a very ordinary person. Indeed, he was 
rather less than averagely intelligent. But was it not 
rather foolish of us to build our hopes so high? Surely 
we might have remembered that so highly specialised a 
gift as the juggler’s must, in all probability, be pos- 
sessed at the expense of other gifts. A man who can 
do all that with seven golden balls and an umbrella and 
a pellet of paper is not the man to take an intelligent 
interest in things at large. His brain has been used 
only as a signal-box between his eye and his hand. It 
would be strange if he were not rather a fool. Simi- 
larly, it would be strange if the lady or gentleman who, 
born with an instinct for the technique of the modern 
theatre, has developed that instinct until she or he has 
become an habitually successful playwright, were a very 
clever lady or gentleman. Of course, there are one 
or two exceptions. But they do not disprove the 
very obvious rule. Of our good playwrights (by which 
phrase I mean those who can be trusted to write 
technically good plays) not more than two (I give the 
highest estimate) could, in point of brain-power or 
sense of beauty or knowledge of life or any other good 
quality, stand comparison with a novelist of (I give 
again the highest estimate) fourth rank. Not even 
two swallows make a summer. Not even the two 
exceptions (even if we are prepared to grart that, if 
either of them were thrown into one scale, Mr. Meredith 
and Mr. Henry James and Mr. Hardy would have to be 
thrown into the other scale) make a decent national 
drama. That is a consummation which will only be 
devoutly wished for until time and fashion shall have 
changed our mode of dramaturgy, making it, as in the 
past, simple, and so accessible to the average man of 
literary genius. 

One of our ‘‘ good playwrights ” is, beyond dispute, 
Mrs. Madeleine Lucette Ryley. Hers is a sure instinct 
for the modern stage. The form does not baffle her. 
She can express through it, without apparent effort, 
just whatever she wants to express. But it is a sad- 
dening task to examine the quality and extent of the 
things implied by this ‘‘whatever”. Examining her 
latest play, ‘‘ The Altar of Friendship ”, we succumb to 
the sad conviction that, if the story of it had been 


written by Mrs. Ryley in the form of a novel, no 
‘* commission ” could have been handsome enough to 
induce even the humblest and greediest publisher to 
publish it. The hero of the story is a young author. 
He is acquainted with a young American lady, whose 
father insists that she shall be married tosomeone. So, 
to save trouble, he lets it be announced that the young 
lady is engaged to himself. Mutual affection dawns 
duly on the pair. But the dawn is soon overcast. For 
it seems that the hero is of the self-sacrificing kind. 
His sister is engaged to be married to a young man 
who is about to become a clergyman, and who has 
recently seduced a typist. The father of the typist 
comes out of penal servitude just in time to interrupt 
the festivities given in honour of the wedding of the 
hero’s sister and the seducer. In steps the hero, taking 
the blame on himself. Having ostensibly seduced the 
typist, he alienates, of course, the lady to whom he 
had been ostensibly engaged to be married. He suffers 
terribly. The brother-in-law is inclined to let him go 
on suffering. However, in the end, all is revealed. 
The hero is going to marry the heroine, and the ticket- 
of-leave man thinks magnanimously that his daughter 
is less to be pitied than the brother-in-law’s wife, who, 
‘* perhaps—in time ”, is going to forgive all. I repeat. 
that a novel based on this story would not be put om 
the market. On the other hand, of course, many plays. 
based on this story (or, at any rate, on a very similar 
story) have been produced in theatres, and very suc- 
cessfully produced there. This play is, in fact, of the 
stage stagey. And here is exemplified one of the 
dangers inherent in the modern form of dramaturgy. 
So to develop your instinct as to master that form, 
you must concentrate your soul on it. You become a 
highly technical creature, remote from life. The stage 
becomes your world. As I suggested, by reason of 
the very fact that you possess this so rare instinct for 
jugglery, you are not likely to have the power of 
making profound deductions from life. But the 
task of developing that instinct keeps you out of 
the way of even knowing what life is like. I 
do not say that Richard Arbuthnot, the hero of 
the play at the Criterion, could not exist in life, But 
I do say that if he did exist in life his friends and 
relations would not allow him to be at large. Nor can 
I imagine anyone with any sense for life regarding him. 
with any sentiment except that pity to which all 
lunatics have a claim. Nevertheless, he is a typical 
stage-hero. It is curious that self-sacrifice on the stage 
is almost invariably a stupid and mischievous act. 

Richard Arbuthnot would not (I suppose) be nearly so 
fine a fellow, in the opinion of his creatrix, if his self- 
sacrifice did not involve inevitably a great deal of addi- 
tional pain to his sister and a great deal of quite 
unnecessary pain to his fiancée. Even if it were well 
that the one woman should be deceived, there would 
be nothing to prevent him from privately undeceiving 
the other. But it would be a slap in the face for stage 
tradition if a self-sacrificer were endowed with a grain 
of the most rudimentary common-sense. And so 
the touch is withheld. Oddly enough, there is 
one respect in which this self-sacrificer is unlike 
his kind. But the difference is not in his favour. 

It is usual for the self-sacrificer to be a consis- 

tently melodramatic person. Here he is_ melo- 
dramatic only when he is on his self-sacrificial beat. 

For the rest, he is engaged in lightly comedic love. 
So that, when the moment comes for him to be mis- 

judged, he is not contemned and spurned by her who: 
had lavished on him all the wealth of her woman’s love, 

but merely jilted by the girl he was going to marry.. 

The British Public, I am sure, resents this bathos. It 

feels that if this was all that was to happen, Arbuthnot 

might as well have not sacrificed himself at all I wonder 

that Mrs. Ryley, with her very genuine instinct for the 
stage, fell into this always fatal error of combining two 

kinds of manner in one play. Her comedy and her 
melodrama do equal mischief to each other.. I would 

advise her to shun melodrama in the future, and to 

devote herself wholly to comedy. She has a keen 

sense of humour—not a verbal or intellectual humour, 

but that dramatic humour which is, of course, the most 

effective on the stage. And.this gift she ought not to 
waste. I would also venture to advise her: to cast her 
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next play in a bygone period. ‘‘ Mice and Men” was 
delightful. The characters in it were copied from the 
stage, not from life. But one is always much readier 
to accept as real such characters as are remote from the 
age of which we have a direct knowledge. 

Miss Ellis Jeffreys, like Mr. Lionel Brough, has 
cultivated a peculiar laugh, which she introduces when- 
ever there is the slightest pretext for it. I should like 
to see these two admirable comedians in a laughing 
duologue. Unsupported, Miss Jeffreys’ laugh seems a 
trifle too salient. Otherwise, her impersonation of the 
American girl leaves nothing, except an accent, to be 
desired. Both she and Mr. Paul Arthur handle the 
comedic scenes very neatly and lightly. When it comes 
to melodrama, Mr. Arthur is rather at a loss. Instead 
of standing still, with a set white face, in a ray of lime- 
light, he potters around, visibly blushing beneath his 
make-up. This behaviour so intensifies by contrast the 
lurid intensity of Mr. Mackintosh, who plays the ticket- 
of-leave-man, that we feel as though all the convicts in 
the United Kingdom had just been set at liberty and 
amalgamated in the single person of Mr. Mackintosh. 
Miss Lilian Braithwaite, as the hero’s sister, plays 
with all her usual sensibility and charm. 

Max BEERBOHM. 


ALLIANCE ASSURANCE. 


ge interest attaches to the report of the 

Alliance Assurance Company for 1902, in conse- 
quence of the particulars which it contains about the 
transfer of the Imperial Fire and the Imperial Life 
companies to the Alliance. The magnitude of the 
transaction may be judged from the fact that at the end 
of 1901 the total assets of the Alliance were less than 
46,000,000 ; while at the end of 1902 they amounted 
to more than 10} millions, an increase of more than 
80 per cent. The result is to make the Alliance one of 
the largest insurance companies in the Kingdom. It is 
a curious fact that very big insurance companies are 
seldom very good when judged by the results they yield 
to policy-holders. This is especially the case when 
both Fire and Life Insurance business is transacted. 
‘The Commercial Union, the North British and Mer- 
cantile, and the Royal are conspicuous for the magnitude 
of their Fire Insurance business, while quite otherwise 
than conspicuous for good results to Life Assurance 
policy-holders. 

The amount received for Fire insurance premiums 
last year was £930,000, an amount which is consider- 
ably less than the combined Fire premiums of the 
Alliance and the Imperial for the previous year. This 
is due to the fact that a considerable portion of the 
Imperial business was either not taken over at all, or 
is being discontinued by the Alliance, with the probable 
result that the increased Fire business of the Alliance 
will be as carefully selected as previously, and will 
yield results proportionately as good as before. The 
losses last year amounted to 47 per cent. of the 
premiums, the expenses to 35 per cent., and the trading 
profit to 18 percent. This is an eminently satisfactory 
result, which could scarcely have been anticipated during 
a period of transition, and upon which the management 
is to be cordially congratulated. 

The transfer of the Imperial Life to the Alliance was 
finally sanctioned by the High Court of Justice at the 
end of July 1902. It is not apparent whether or not 
the connexions of the Imperial Life brought any new 
business to the Alliance during the first half of last 
year; nor does it seem from the results that the 
Imperial connexions have been conducive to extension 
in the latter half of the year, since the number and 
amount of the new Life policies issued is distinctly 
smaller than the average new Life business in previous 
years of the Alliance alone. 

It is of little moment to the old policy-holders of the 
Alliance whether the Life business is extended or not, 
though (as the expenditure in the Life department is 
limited to 10 per cent. of the premium income, and 
extension, whatever actual cost it involves, implies no 
additional charge on the Life Assurance fund) a large 
accession of recently examined lives is likely to improve 


the mortality profit, and consequently the bonuses of 


the Life department. 


The shareholders of the Alliance, however, will 
reasonably expect an increase in the business in all 
departments from the transfer of the Imperial companies, 
and so far this legitimate expectation does not appear 
to have been realised in the Life Assurance branch. 

It is apparently intended to keep the Imperial Life 
Assurance account separate from the Alliance account. 
It is possible that last year there were some exceptional 
expenses in connexion with this department, but if not, 
an expenditure at the rate of 13} per cent. seems exces- 
sive. The recent expenditure of the Imperial was only 
about 145 per cent. including large amounts for the 
cost of obtaining new business ; with the practical dis- 
appearance of this item the rate of expenditure ought to 
show a large decrease, which is not apparent at 
present. 

‘We have suggested one or two points in regard to 
which results are apparently not quite so satisfactory 
as might have been expected; but even admitting that 
some legitimate expectations have not been realised, it 
remains abundantly evident that the transfer of the 
Imperial offices to the Alliance will be of advantage to 
everyone concerned. The shareholders should profit by 
the change, the holders of Fire policies will practically 
be unaffected, and participating Life policy-holders may 
anticipate results not less good than formerly. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


MR. ANSTEY AND ‘*THE DEVOUT LOVER”. 
To the Editor of the SaturpAy REVIEW. 


Chawton Lodge, Alton, Hants, 
31 March, 1903. 

Sir,—I shall be greatly obliged if you will of your 
courtesy allow me enough space wherein to set right 
once for all a blunder which has at last begun to annoy 
me. Sometime ago in one of his novels Mr. Anstey 
was kind enough to speak in the highest terms of my 
song ‘‘ The Devout Lover” which is known to a large 
public by the exquisitely beautiful musical setting given 
to it by Miss Maude Valérie White. But, there is 
always a but, he misquoted the last line by a convey- 
ance, which I should not have dared to incorporate in 
my own lines, from the greatest of Poets. The last two 
lines, as I wrote them, ran thus : 


** Burn at her altar Love’s sweet frankincense 
And worship her in distant reverence.” 


Mr. Anstey represented the last line, given without the 
penultimate line, as running thus : 


‘* And worship her in whispering humbleness ” 


which has neither rhyme, nor in that conjunction 
reason. Mr. Anstey, when I pointed out the bévue, 
was most pleasant and courteous in assurance that it 
should be set right in the next edition. Either there 
was no next edition or as the best of us may do he 
forgot all about it. 

There the matter might have rested but that the 
‘*curst” misquotation has been, is being, and will be, 
unless this letter stops it, repeated over and over again 
as the correct version in all kinds of papers, London 
and provincial, the which have culled it from Mr. Anstey’s 
pages. Yours truly, 

WALTER HERRIES POLLOCK. 


THE LATIN VERSE QUESTION. 
To the Editor of the Saturpay REvIEw. 
S1tr,—‘“‘ The ringdove to his roost is flown 
From out the standing corn.” 


Having written this couplet (published in your last 
issue) I thought I would hand it for translation to a 
young schoolboy friend. In my own head something 
lovely was making itself heard— 


‘* Huc indefessis allapsa per aera pinnis 
Defluit in solitum rara columba nemus.” 


The sensible young dog produced this— 


‘* Jam, segete exesa, plena et torquata columba 
In nidum rediit. Vix manet illa seges!” 
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There was a smile doubtless on the face of the pigeon— 
and on mine—but ought my young relative to be sent 
to an agricultural college? Better I think than to 
leave him to become like me 

A POETASTER. 


WESTMINSTER SCHOOL DORMITORY. 
To the Editor of the SaturpDAY REVIEW. 


1 Arlington Street, S. James’s 
30 March, 1903. 

Sir,—In your sympathetic article on Westminster 
School there is a curious omission and a curious 
mistake. The mistake is in attributing the famous 
dormitory to Wren; it is, of course, the work of his 
ablest successor—Lord Burlington. Mr. Loftie happily 
says of it ‘“‘There is certainly nothing in English 
architecture more quietly beautiful than the elevation 
of the Westminster dormitory ”. 

The omission is in not referring to the great stair- 
case of Ashburnham House—perhaps the one perfect 
thing in London; to quote Mr. Loftie again ‘‘ The 
staircase has been many times imitated ; and certainly 
no better model can be conceived’”’. It is still, I believe, 
visited by Americans; for English people, of course, 
there are always the Imperial Institute and the Albert 
Memorial. Yours faithfully, 

JuLian SAMPSON. 


“THE WOMAN-WORKER!” 


To the Editor of the SaturpAy REVIEW. 


Newcastle-on-Tyne. 

S1r,—To continue my letter of last week. Such 
difficulties in the lives of teachers as do exist 
might, I think, be much lessened if a writer of Mrs. 
Steel’s ability would bring home to English parents 
their duties to their daughters. It is criminal for 
parents neither to provide for their daughters, nor to 
educate them to earn their own living. Can the ordi- 
nary Englishman and Englishwoman not be made to 
see this? They go on in a cowardly dependence on 
the chances of shirking their responsibilities by marry- 
ing their unendowed daughters to men who can main- 
tain them, and the consequences are often lamentable 
and disastrous. Women are forced to become teachers 
as a means of earning a living, without love for the 
work in itself, without enthusiasm, without physical 
strength or professional training. No wonder they 
‘* wail”. Parents should do everything in their power 
to secure fresh openings for women, to widen the 
choice of work, at present far too narrow. For 
teachers we need enthusiasts, women of strong 
physique, of genuine mental capacity, womanly in 
sympathy, manly in self-control. They must be 
capitalists to the extent of about £500, to be spent 
in school and college preparation. They must 
have something of the missionary spirit, be pre- 
pared to go even outside the London cab radius, 
and, being there, must be ready to fill the circle 
in which they live and move with life and brightness. 
They must recognise vitality wherever it exists, and be 
quick to profit by it. They must accept kindness graciously 
and offer it tactfully. They must love the young, be 
prepared to find their real and best reward in the 
growth and development of boys and girls, be alive to 
the interest of school life, rejoice in the sweetness of 
infants, the briskness of little children, the dawning 
womanhood of young girls, when questions of all sorts 
are moving darkly in their spirits,—rejoice also in the 
hardihood, the mental decision, and the eagerness, of 
elder girls. They must have a heart for ‘‘Old Girls” 
when they return to ask sympathy with new interests. 
They must be sympathetic to parents, working with the 
thoughtful, stimulating the indifferent, and holding a 
high ideal before the minds of all. They must care for 
fellow-workers, appreciating the gifts of each in turn. 
With women such as these, no ‘‘ wail” is heard, except 
perhaps, that raised by the inhabitants of a town when 
they leave it. Such women I have known. What the 
teaching profession needs is more of them, and such 
women only. This might be done if well-to-do parents 


would resolve to give a profession, a trade, or £100 a 
year to each one of their daughters.. 


As regards the duty of parents to their daughters, 
taken as pupils rather than as future teachers, I will 
confess that I still marvel at the satisfaction with 
which parents remain entirely out of touch with the 
teachers under whom their children are working. It is 
to me an ever fresh surprise, though I have observed 
it constantly, and in several places, for many years. 
It seems to me that if I personally had boys or girls at 
school, I should, even without any thought of courtesy, 
or hospitality to strangers, simply as a matter of self- 
interest, make the acquaintance of my children’s form 
teacher, and of the teacher of any special subject 
in which the children took keen interest. I should 
study, to the utmost of my ability, the character and 
intellect of the teachers, and do my best to make 
their influence tell for good with the children. 
The absence of this close relation between parent 
and teacher does much to account for an oppres- 
sive sense of loneliness in the lives of teachers, who 
may in some cases not have energy enough to shake it 
off. Hospitality, in the ordinary sense of the word, 
cannot be accepted by those who cannot return it. But 
this relation with other human beings would relieve 
any oppression of loneliness that assails the worker in 
a provincial town. If Mrs. Steel could also teach 
parents that they should be willing to pay school fees 
for girls on as high a scale as for boys, she would 
indeed be doing women a service. 

With the woes of journalists I have nothing to do. 
Mrs. Steel’s remedy for all grievances taken together 
seems to be that women should become artists and 
milliners. But artists probably, and milliners certainly, 
are like poets, cooks, statesmen, inventors, and 
teachers, born, not made. If too many women took to 
art and millinery, we should soon be hearing the 
‘* wail” again. The only remedy that I can see is that 
every girl should find out what she can do, and learn 
to do that well. If, at twenty-four, she can do nothing 
well, has no trade and no profession, is not engaged to 
be married, or if she has delicate health, her parents 
should be forced, under social if not legal penalties, to 
provide her, at their own death, with £100 a year. 

I am, Sir, yours faithfully, 
A Woman- Worker. 


THE COLONIES AND THE NAVY. 
To the Editor of the Saturpay ReEvIEw. 


112 Cannon Street, London, E.C. 
23 March, 1903. 

Sir,—May I point out that your statement that 
‘* Australia is still haggling over a contribution of an 
extra £ 30,000” to the Navy is incorrect? The increase 
is from £106,000 to £200,000, or £94,000. Moreover, 
the opposition is not directed against the increase at 
all, except so far as the Labour party is opposed to 
additional expenditure on defence, but to the following 
two points: First, that the proposed Agreement con- 
tains a provision that the squadron may be summoned 
away to distant waters, leaving the shores of Australia 
undefended in a manner in which those of the United 
Kingdom would never be left, without the previous 
consent of the Federal Government, and secondly that 
the arrangement will impede the commencement of an 
Australian navy. It is probable that on the latter 
point, owing to financial considerations, the Prime 
Minister will prevail; but there is very serious danger 
that the provision mentioned above may prove fatal to: 
the Agreement. 

As regards Canada, the attitude of the Dominion 
Government can only be fairly judged by reference to 
the ‘‘ Memorandum by the Canadian Ministers Con- 
cerning Defence”, which was submitted to last year’s 
Imperial Conference, and which is too long to quote at 
length. But it expresses'a hope that a naval reserve 
will be formed at an early day, which is, im fact, about 
to be done at a cost of at least $500,000; and, in addi- 
tion, ‘‘ fully appreciates the obligation of the Dominion 
to make the expenditure for the purposes of defence im 
proportion to the increasing population and wealth 


of the country ”.. 
¥ours faithfully, . 
Herman W. Marcus, 
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REVIEWS. 


*“*THE ABYSMAL DEPTHS OF PERSONALITY.” 


“* Human Personality and its Survival of Bodily Death.” 
By the late Frederic W. H. Myers. Two vols. 
London: Longmans. 1903. 42s. net. 

'N 1,400 pages of close type and concentrated thought 
we have what seemed to the author ‘“‘a very 

inadequate sketch”, to be enlarged illimitably by the 
thinkers of the coming day. If anything like levity 
were not incongruous with Myers’ intense earnestness, 
we might be reminded of the old writer’s ‘‘ Two Words 
to the Unconverted” in six folio volumes. Losing his 
way in the jungle, or enchanted forest, of the new 
psychology, although the mighty maze is not without a 
plan, the reviewer may complain ‘‘inopem me copia 
fecit”, and be tempted to pluck a few branches as 
Claudius’ soldiers gathered shells from the beach in 
token of conquest. It was what Myers felt psychical 
wesearchers to be doing on the shores of an unbounded 
‘and unsounded ocean, until his mood grew bolder and 
‘the seemed to have launched his caravel, like Columbus, 
to discover a new world. Induction was to take the 
place of revelation, and whereas Bacon abandoned the 
things behind the veil to theology, there should be an 
Instauratio Magna dealing experimentally with spiritual 
laws. Science, however unwilling to go beyond her 
acoustomed ‘last, ‘must no longer confine her inves- 
tigations to planetary, to the neglect of cosmic, 
phenomena, phenomena more or less within the 
ken of every observer. Man can, to a great extent, 
“by searching find out God”, and plumb the 
mystery of his own being. We live at one and the 
same moment two lives, the one, the conscious empirical 
self, which has adapted itself to our existence on this 
earth, the other a far deeper, more elemental self, a 
submerged mentation, which serves as a hidden reposi- 
tory for all the deliverances of consciousness conveyed 
to it through the sense avenues. They lie there as in 
a storehouse, ‘‘half lumber-room and half king’s 
treasury”, educating this profounder self by accumu- 
dated information and acquired habit and laying the 
-secret bases of character below the surface. There is 
thus in everyone a primary and a secondary conscious- 
mess. The former or self-conscious self is but a tem- 
yporary, selected and privileged phase of the real 
personality, which remains for the most part potential 
‘until liberated by death, when it reasserts itself in its 
plenitude, and crossing the bar spreads its full sail— 
weighs anchor, dvadioa, is S. Paul’s expression. In 
the ordinary waking state the Ego has passed for a 
‘time above the threshold of conscious self-recognition, 
but beyond this supra-liminal is a destiny greater than 
it knows, to which the blind motions of the subliminal 
personality call as deep unto deep. Our terrene con- 
sciousness is like the brief range of notes which our 
ears are adapted to hear or the brief range of colours 
which our eyes are adapted to see. But as “the arti- 
fices of the modern physicist have extended far in each 
direction the visible spectrum known to Newton” so 
‘it is for the modern psychologist to discover artifices 
which may extend in each direction the conscious 
spectrum as known ‘to Plato or to Kant”—a kind of 
psychical X-rays. The faculties which lie beyond the red 
end—physical, organic and subnormal—can be brought 
under our control by hypnotism and self-suggestion. 
The actinic energy which lies beyond the violet end— 
ultra-intellectual, spiritual and supernormal—does not 
obey different laws but the same on a higher plane, and 
it was to bring this cosmic sphere under the domain of 
science that Myers’ life-work was ardently and patiently 
directed. We have in these volumes, edited by two 
fellow-workers, his elaborate protest against that 
materialism which has of late received so many blows 
from a profounder thought and knowledge. He claimed 
to have proved the preamble of all religions by estab- 
—— the existence of the spiritual. Hume said that 
miracles do not happen ; yet they are part of the every- 
day psycho-therapeutics of the Salpétriére. And 
whereas the demand was lately for creed minus the 
supernatural, Myers rather argues for supernatural 
without creed. ‘To live by Natural Religion alone 
has been like living.on turnips in the field.” 


And yet the full creed of Christianity would have 
widened and elevated his main argument enormously. 
The author of ‘‘ Saint Paul” ignores, as far as we have 
noticed, the tripartite division of man into body soul 
and spirit, and the whole sacramental idea on which the 
religion of the Incarnation is based. Christianity does 
not recognise personal and individual pre-existence, and 
places the personality in the wvetya or spirit, in which 
man is akin to God, rather than in the yy or animal 
soul, in which man is akin to the beasts. Their hyper- 
zsthesia compared with ours, their wonderful instinc- 
tive faculties, are no proof of personal immortality or 
glorious destiny, and it is impossible to admit that in 
hysteria somnambulism or trance we are more truly 
ourselves and in touch with cosmical realities than when 
the governing will consciously controls our acts and the 
senses give their concurrent witness to truth. To have 
the sight of a vulture and the scent of a bloodhound, or 
to mimic environment like a caterpillar, is not to be 
more but less than man, for limitation of lower faculty 
is no proof of inferiority. 


‘* Why has not Man a microscopic eye ? 
For this plain reason—Man is not a fly.” 


Yet Christianity reveals abysses of personality, both 
for good and evil, which are outside the ordinary 
consciousness. Julian Hawthorne objected to capital 
punishment as letting loose on the universe the 
criminal’s worse self. The two laws warring in our 
members are a kind of disintegrated Ego. Of those 
who are born dvw6ev the real life is, in a mystery, ‘‘ hid 
with Christ in God”, and is already risen and enthroned 
with Him. Such a ‘‘metetherial” union with the 
Eternal is unattainable by nature. Yet having been 
created ad similitudinem Dei man is constituted so as to 
be capable of it. The central doctrine of the apostolic 
teaching was not the immortality of the soul but the 
resurrection of the body, the redintegration of the 
entire human being so delicately balanced in his three- 
fold nature. If ‘‘ the Lord let the house of a brute to 
the soul of a man”, He afterwards Himself tabernacled 
there, and every sacrament is a pledge of the lower 
nature, after passing through the grave and gate of 
death, being ‘‘raised in glory”. Myers, while he 
regards the event of Easter as one to which ‘‘ the 
new evidence” has given a new credibility disappoint- 
ingly treats it as a mere proof of the spirit’s survival. 
Heerrs however in saying that ‘‘ uniqueness” in sucha 
case would be an antecedent refutation : for the entrance 
of God into human existence must be absolutely 
unique. His view of this terrestrial life, that is of 
human existence as conditioned and limited—‘‘ a super- 
ficial stratum shaped and hardened by earthly needs ”— 
is altogether too disparaging. It is the perfect dominion 
of the spirit over sense, not its emancipation from it, 
which humanity has to hope and work for. A moral 
subjugation is not to be effected by hypnotic suggestion. 
Myers will not hear of asceticism. Yet he told in 
noble verse in 1867 how the great ascetic saw visions 
and revelations of the Lord. 

The mass of striking facts which Myers so acutely 
marshalled and luminously reduced to theory is a most 
important contribution to psychology. He was a 
brilliant pioneer in an almost unexplored region. 
Everyone is familiar with a double consciousness in 
himself. There are complicated actions and feats of 
memory which we can only perform by entrusting them 
to our subliminal self, so that we break down in the 
spelling of even simple words if we allow our minds to 
dwell long upon it. We all philosophise sometimes on 
the stuff our dreams are made of. We have heard 
incredulously of witches and warlocks, of Dr. Dee and 
Mr. Home, and have read the Jekyll-Hyde story. 
Myers however lifts our vague knowledge of that alter 
ego within us to a scientific plane. The facts of tele- 
pathy and thought transference, of hypnotic trance and 
clairvoyance, stand beyond dispute. Yet after all such 
pathology is not only abnormal but morbid. It is read- 
ing of the most depressing kind, and what Myers’ 
poetic imagination can have found in it to kindle 
os dreams of mankind’s future is inexplicable. 

uppose genius is an uprush from the subliminal, and 
that we may all by turning the right tap become 
calculating boys. Yet no amount of finding how it is. 
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done will produce another Shakespeare or Raffaelle. 
Besides the whole tendency of ‘‘ civilisation” is to 
produce average and mediocre beings, who are not 
iodyyeAoc on the cone side and are ever less and less in 
harmony with elemental nature on the other. The 
progressive man, we learn, is not to fast and keep vigil 
but to be a useful, active, married, town-councillor 
kind of person. But is this really the way d@avarifew ? 

Myers was conscious that the new style of com- 
munings with the world of spirits has produced very 
disappointing results. Even if the phantasms of the 
dead are, what many of his colleagues denied, proved 
to be objectively real, they come, he admits, stam- 
mering and incoherent, with practically nothing to say. 
We are no longer to believe in ‘‘shadowy saints” 
interceding for us at still more shadowy tribunals, and 
the glorious company of heaven do not seem to hear 
our prayers. The lofty conquering souls do not now 
revisit earth. Yet invocation of our dead friends is 
recommended. They can do next to nothing for us. 
But by some slight displacement of the furniture they 
may make us certain of their persistent power. Holy 
grails, lucent stairways to heaven up and down which 
pass awful, benign shapes of angels, the spirit beating 
her mortal bars 


‘** As down dark tides the glory slides 
And star-like mingles with the stars ” 


—alli this must be abandoned. But instead of S. Theresa 
we have Mrs. Piper, and instead of S. Catherine some- 
body’s aunt, and instead of Strafford appearing to the 
King a trustworthy witness sees a friend at the moment 
that he tumbles downstairs. If Frederic Myers with 
his great gifts had also possessed that of humour, he 
would have had misgivings of modern necromancy. 
Before his death he sighed to think that just as the aims 
of the Psychical Research Society had been abundantly 
justified there seemed to be few to carry on the great 
work. He stands lonely like Moses on Nebo. But 
does a promised Canaan or only a mirage stretch 
beneath ? 


“PAINTING THE MAP DRAB.” 


“‘ State Experiments in Australia and New Zealand.” 
By William Pember Reeves. London: Grant 
Richards. 1902. 24s. net. 

OF all the colonies, Australia is the one where men 

of British blood have had the fairest and freest 

field to show what they can do. Native races they 
have hardly had to fight ; these have simply disappeared 
before them; and no Europeans have contested their 
supremacy. Homogeneous in blood, in language, in 
traditions, laws and institutions, they have at their sole 
‘¢isposal a whole continent. It is fair, therefore, to 
look pre-eminently to them for the type of the civilisa- 
tion that is produced by modern Englishmen transported 
to a new country ; and some reflections on this point 
are naturally suggested by Mr. Reeves’ admirable and 
instructive book on ‘‘ State Experiments in Australia 
and New Zealand”. The first feature that occurs to 
one, though it is not emphasised by Mr. Reeves, is the 
curious dreariness and monotony of colonial life. To 
cast an eye upon British colonies is to realise how much 
the British at home owe to their history. The diversity 
of type which is undoubtedly due to the very class 
distinctions which from other points of view may seem 
deplorable, the various manners, dialects and traditions, 
the ritual and forms, sacred and secular, the great 
names, the culture, where it exists, the architecture, 
literature and art, these, which are the things that 
ive character and quality to English life, are a legacy 
om a great past, which is shuffled off by the 
emigrant as soon as he leaves his native shores. 

Society at the Antipodes is simple, uniform, frankly 

and exclusively materialistic. It is one immense un- 

diluted expanse of what we call at home the ‘‘ lower 
middle class”. Preferring the town to the country, it 
expatiates in miles of villadom. Preoccupied exclu- 
sively: with business and sport, has it ever developed 
an idea or an aspiration other than such as are con- 
nected with material prosperity ? Colonials sometimes 
complain that people at home do: not take much 
interest in them. The answer is that really, in all 


that is most essential, they are not interesting. If 
all the new countries, including the United States, 
were sunk to-morrow to the bottom of the sea, nothing 
great, certainly nothing supremely great, would be 
lost to civilisation, except—and the exception is im- 
portant—a great possibility. The new countries have 
laid a foundation, but they have not yet begun to build. 
Whether they ever will build, and what kind of a 
structure they will erect, is one of the most interesting 
and insoluble questions of the future. 

Regarded then from the point of view of civilisation, 
in the higher and wider sense of the term, Australasia 
is not interesting to Europeans. Its interest is confined 
to a narrower region. Whatever else Australasians 
may do or fail to do, they are at any rate determined to 
be comfortable. It is their experiments in this direc- 
tion that are the subject of Mr. Reeves’ book ; and it is 
these that really deserve and claim our attention. 
Mainly, they centre round two issues, the disposition 
of land, and the relations of labour and capital. On 
the first of these points the new countries have little if 
anything to teach Europeans. They had indeed a 
unique opportunity; but never was opportunity more 
miserably squandered. They started with a continent 
for their public estate ; and after alienating for nominal 
sums millions of acres of land, all in fact that was really 
much worth having, they are now engaged in buying it 
back again, at immepse cost, not to retain it for the 
State, but to settle upon it a new race of landlords! 
Comment is almost superfluous. But those who care 
to read in detail Mr. Reeves’ history of this catastrophe 
will learn a good deal about human nature on its 
political and economic sides. They will learn for 
example that the first instinct of the modern man is not 
to work but to speculate. In spite of stringent regula- 
tions the utmost difficulty has been found in securing 
bona fide settlers on the soil. The land has been taken 
up by speculators to be sold and resold, or to be held 
for a rise in value. 

Again, the student of Mr. Reeves’ book will realise, 
if he has not done so before, the strength of the 
passion for ownership. None of the colonies have 
made any serious attempt to retain the freehold of their 
great estate for the public, for which one might say, 
morally, they were in the position of trustees. And 
herein they have merely and inevitably reflected colonial 
public opinion. What men wanted was freehold. 
Without that, so at least it was believed, they would 
not be induced to settle on the land at all. And in face 
of this passion, the claims of future generations, the 
conception of the community as a whole, as opposed to 
the immediate interests of the present generation, seemed 
a shadowy, intangible abstraction. The best land was 
given away almost for an old song. And now thatit is 
being in part repurchased, the object is not to retain it 
for the public, but to redistribute it among private 
owners. The Australasians are in fact broadly speak- 
ing, a nation of freeholders. And, for that very reason, 
radical dealings with the land have probably a greater 
future in England than at the Antipodes. It is true that 
some of the colonies have a special and even a progres- 
sive land-tax. But, significantly, from this tax all but 


the largest properties are exempt. It is, in fact, a piece 


of class legislation, intended not to recover for the com- 
munity the ‘‘ unearned increment”, but to break up the 
large estates into smaller freeholds. How far the 
colonies are from accepting the principle of the single 
tax on land values will be realised when it is noted that 
in no colony’ does the tax on land amount to more than 
one-eighth or one-ninth of the whole public revenue. 
Even in urban districts, the tax on land values is not at 
present popular; and for the reason pointed out by 
Mr. Reeves that large numbers own their freeholds as 
well as their houses. The principle generally recog nised 
as sound by economists, that in equity all rent should 
belong to the public, is not and does not seem likely to 
be recognised in Australasia ; and it is merely a question 
of time when the new countries, if they develop as the 
hope, will be confronted with all the difficulties of land- 
lordism, as we have them in the old world. 

But if, on the question of land, we have little or 
nothing to learn from the Antipodes, on the question 
of the relations of labour and capital they have much 
to teach us. Their chief contribution to civilisation is, 
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in fact, under this head. For they have had the courage 
and the originality to declare war against the really 
barbarous principle, in which we for the past century 
have acquiesced in Europe, that the determination of the 
rate of wages is a matter for private contract with which 
the State is in no way concerned. Both in Victoria 
and in New Zealand the rate of wages in a number of 
trades is actually determined by public authority. And 
although it is early yet to prophesy as to the results, 
this much may be said, that so far none of the gloomy 
prognostics made about the experiment have been ful- 
filled. Capital, so far as can be observed, has not been 
driven from the country. Prices have not generally 
risen. The relations between labour and capital have 
not been embittered. True, the experiment has been 
conducted, so far, in a period of prosperity and the 
test will come in a time of crisis. Nor does it follow 
that what is practicable in Australia and New Zealand 
is practicable in the more complex conditions of this 
country. Still, the experiment is interesting and in- 
spiring to those who are profoundly dissatisfied with 
the results of free competitive bargaining; and it is 
one of those small beginnings from which great results 
perhaps may be developed, not only for the new world 
but for the old. 

Only less interesting is the experiment, in which New 
Zealand led the way, of settling trade disputes by com- 
pulsory arbitration. For this too Mr. Reeves claims 
a large measure of success; and the New Zealand 
policy is being imitated in other colonies. Nothing, 
certainly, in the old world is more barbarous, and 
more discreditable, than the method of settling—if 
it can be called settling—such matters by strikes and 
locks-out ; that is, by war, in which the weapons are 
starvation and ruin. And here too, we have much to 
learn, if we can learn it, from the colonies. Of 
all parts of the world they at present show the 
most capacity for making themselves reasonably com- 
fortable ; and though comfort is far from being every- 
thing, and is perhaps even incompatible with some of 
the best things, it is, at any rate, better than mere 
egoistic anarchy, such as prevails in the commercial 
world of Europe and the United States. 

On the other hand, it cannot be denied that the 
*Australasians’ ideal of comfort is itself egoistic. What 
they have got, they apparently mean to keep for a very 
select few. The exclusion of Asiatics may indeed be 
justified on the ground that they can never be assimilated 
in a European civilisation; though even here there is 
something disagreeable to an Englishman in the dis- 
regard shown by Australasians for the imperial point of 
view. The great majority of the citizens of the Empire 
are Asiatics. Yet these our white fellow-citizens are 
as much determined to exclude as if they were aliens. 
Again, the Japanese are not only our allies, but in 
every sense as much civilised as the Australasians. 
Yet against them too the fiat has gone forth. Worst 
of all however is it when we learn, as we have recently 
done, that skilled artisans from our own country are 
refused entrance to one of our colonies. If this is 
prophetic of a deliberate policy on the part of the 
Australian Government the situation will be intolerable. 
The colonists, who occupy their country by virtue of 
efforts and triumphs of Englishmen in the past, the 
burden of which we, and not they, are still bearing, 
who owe their security to our Navy to which they 
contribute practically nothing, and who profit by our 
prestige and our public service all over the world, can 
hardly, one must believe, in common decency, take 
up the position of excluding even our competent 
artisans from the little industrial paradise they are bent 
on constructing. If they do, we may submit perforce ; 
but in that case the unity of the Empire will be 
virtually dissolved. 


A MAN OF LETTERS OF THE OLD SCHOOL. 


‘Some Eighteenth Century Men of Letters.” Bio- 

on Essays by the Rev. Whitwell Elwin. 

ith a Memoir by his son Warwick Elwin. 
2 vols. London: Murray. igoz. 255. net. 

HESE handsome volumes, profusely illustrated 

with portraits and facsimiles, are designed to 

perpetuate the memory of a interesting if not re- 


markable man. To the general public the name of the 
Rev. Whitwell Elwin will probably not be familiar, 
and even to students of literature it will convey 
little more than its association with the ‘‘ Quar- 
terly Review”, and with Mr. Murray’s_ well- 
known edition of Pope’s Works. Elwin was not 
a man who courted notoriety; as his son says, 
‘*No object of life appeared to him more barren than 
aspiration to eminence for its own sake, no life more 
satisfactory than that of simple fulfilment of duty in 
useful obscurity”. He was one of those happy men 
who learnt early to take his own measure. He was no 
genius. Though well read he had neither the tempera- 
ment nor the abilities requisite to make a great scholar, 
nor had he, in any marked degree, the gift of expression, 
His style is unaffected, clear and vigorous, but without 
the smallest pretension to distinction. As a critic he is 
perfectly commonplace, but commonplace in the best 
sense of the term, too honest and sensible to 
indulge in paradox, too sympathetically familiar with 
what is of classical excellence in books, and too 
much in touch with the best intellectual life of his 
time, to indulge in platitudes. His worst faults are 
diffuseness and want of discrimination with a strong 
and at last an habitual tendency to carp and peddle 
about trifles. These defects are not often, and never 
strikingly, apparent in the essays printed in these 
volumes, but in the notes and commentaries on Pope 
they are simply exasperating. In addition to these he 
had curious oddities and limitations. His dislike to 
Pope amounted almost to monomania, a singular quali- 
fication for an editor of Pope. For modern literature he 
cared nothing, He could read neither Browning nor 
George Eliot: he had no admiration for Tennyson ; 
Matthew Arnold, Swinburne, and Rossetti were mere 
names to him. About contemporary French and 
German literature he never troubled himself. He had 
no interest in history, and he had no interest in science. 

Such was the man who between 1854 and 1860 was 
entrusted with the editorship of the ‘‘ Quarterly 
Review”, and what is more singular conducted that 
distinguished periodical with marked if not brilliant 
success. The only fault which Mr. Murray had to find 
with him was the fault which Mr. Murray’s father had 
to find with Gifford—unpunctuality. But this was 
more than compensated by Elwin’s tact and industry. 
The first was illustrated by the fact that he was the 
only editor who could manage Croker, that most trouble- 
some man patiently submitting to have his articles 
rejected, interpolated or lopped down as the young 
Rhadamanthus willed. His editorial industry was 
equalled only by that of Dickens who at one spell 
‘read through nine hundred contributions to ‘ House- 
hold Words’, of which eleven were available after 
being entirely rewritten”. Poor Elwin wails, not long 
after he had taken the burden off the shoulders of 
Lockhart who, in his own words, 


Over-worked, over-worried 
Over-Croker’d over-Murray’d”, 


had had to lay it down, ‘‘I have not only my own 
work to do, but the work of everybody else. Most of 
the articles come in at the last moment, and it is a strict 
fact that I rewrite three out of every four in the proof.” 

It must be owned that the ‘‘ Quarterly ” in Elwin’s 
hands, in spite of the high standard of scholarship main- 
tained in it, became exceedingly ‘‘ stodgy”. His own 
articles, some of which are here reprinted, are not light 
reading. They never were and could never have been 
popular: and the reason is obvious. People will, 
not go to periodicals for what they can get from 
books accessible to everyone—for what is moreover 
expressed in a style which differs in no respect from 
that usual in books of information. If they want 
biographies they will go to biographies; if they 
want critical summaries they will go to manuals 
and encyclopedias. This Elwin forgot as an editor 
and forgot as a contributor. The solidity of the 
accounts here given of Cowper, of Goldsmith of 
Fielding and of Johnson no one would question, but 
they tell stories which have been told and told much 
more strikingly over and over again. In our opiniop 
Mr. Warwick Elwin would have done much better to 
reprint some of his father’s papers on less trite sub- 
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jects, such as the singularly interesting essay on | the recourse to death-duties is evidence to the point— 


Fontenelle on the signs of death, or the paper on *‘ The 
Sense of Pain in Men and Animals”. 

But we must not be ungrateful. Elwin, partly from 
his association with a periodical so historically important 
as the ‘‘ Quarterly Review”, partly from his intimate 
relations with eminent men of letters, and partly from 
his own very pleasing personality and useful if modest 
services to literature, well deserves to be remembered. 
The memoir contributed by Mr. Warwick Elwin is full 
of an interest which it can never lose. The material 
which he has had at his disposal he has most skilfully 
used, and such comments as he has had occasion to 
make are always to the point and uniformly marked by 
good sense and good taste. 


THE RATE LABYRINTH. 


*‘An Essay on the Reform of Local Taxation in 
England.” By J. Row-Fogo. London: Macmillan. 
1902. 

HE ‘“‘ Ungodly Jumble” of the Statutes is hardly 
more unholy than everything connected with the 

subject of rating. Lord Goschen long ago described it 
as a ‘‘chaos of authorities, a chaos of areas and a 
chaos of rates”. It must be confessed too that Mr. 
Row-Fogo’s book with all its merits is somewhat of a 
jumble too, though he writes with a knowledge of theory 
and practice which ought to enable him, if anyone can, 
to give us a leading clue through the labyrinth. He 
does not do so; and mainly for the reason that he is 
too controversial. His explanatory matter, though 
useful, interesting, and informing, is confused with the 
dust of the fray raised by his pertinacious attack on all 
points of the Report of the Royal Commissioners on 
Local Taxation which was issued in 1901 after five 
years’ inquiry, and the publication of eleven volumes 
of Blue Books. It is extremely difficult to form a clear 
view of Mr. Row-Fogo’s theory as a whole without 
piecing together a great number of scattered fragments 
dispersed throughout the book. In brief his argument 
is that to speak of rating property is entirely a mis- 
nomer : that all our taxes and rates, income tax, excise 
duties; local imposts, are all levied on income, and are 
direct or indirect shots taken at our ability to pay. Our 
rating, he says, is an indirect system of measuring ability 
full of anomalies, of grievances, and burdens which fall 
on the poor with especial severity. He argues that 
when rent is taken as the basis of assessment, since the 
poor pay so much greater a proportion of their income 
in rent than the rich do, it follows that the rating 
system falls very heavily on them. In Prussia, Saxony, 
and Austria, indirect assessment of income in this way 
has been given up, and a direct income tax instituted 
for all purposes local and imperial for the very purpose 
of removing these inequalities and hardships on the 
poor. We have, moreover, such anomalies as rating 
on the rent basis inflicting greater burdens on some 
classes of persons than others. The classical examples 
are the clergy and the farmers, who were relieved by 
the system of subventions recommended in a special 
interim report of the Commissioners. Yet their 
grievances are only what are felt by many other 
classes of ratepayers who have not been relieved. 

Yet, notwithstanding all this, Mr. Row-Fogo believes 
that our present system must continue indefinitely. A 
direct income tax applied to the object of securing 
equity and not, as in our national income tax, mere 
ease of collection, would theoretically be the solution 
of rating problems. But this is impossible in England, 
and for a very curious reason which Mr. Row-Fogo 
States cogently. Direct taxation is a monarchical and 
not a parliamentary institution. It is the monarchical 
countries, Prussia, Saxony, and Austria that seek in 
direct taxation to lay equitable burdens on rich and 
poor. They do not, as is the case in democratic 
countries like England, France, and America where 
the plutocracy must rule, place heavy taxation on the 
small incomes and practically repudiate a real income 
tax aiming at an almost ideal equity of burden. ‘“‘ It 


is not merely that party government has a tendency to 
develop into plutocracy ; in England a Harcourt may 
introduce his death-duties. 


It is rather the fact—and 


that direct taxation calls for highly efficient administra- 
tive service, and this is essentially the attribute of a 
monarchy.” 

In England we must therefore work with the system 
of indirect assessment of income by the rating on rental 
with all its anomalies in the meantime. Mr. Row- 
Fogo has no immediate proposition to make for rating 
reform. What has been done in the past is to 
foster the growth of a system in which ease of 
collection has been aimed at, without any attempt to 
introduce qualifications and exemptions which would 
remove the anomalies and hardships caused by the 
application of the same rigid rule to all classes. This 
has been absolutely necessary because the local authori- 
ties have had no time for anything but working their 
clumsy machinery. ‘‘ The overlapping areas, the 
separate bodies multiplied ad infinitum, with all their 
elections, machinery, rating and accounting, the utter 
absence of system throughout—these of themselves 
exhaust the time and material which people are willing 
to devote to local government.” The only direction 
therefore in which reform can be hoped for is the simpli- 
fication of the administrative work of local authorities, 
so that they may be able to devote themselves to the 
problem of taxation itself. We have said that had Mr. 
Row-Fogo’s book been less controversial, and more 
formally laid down on a plan better adapted for those 
who do not belong to the crowd of experts, it would 
have gained in value. But there are certain chapters 
which undoubtedly gain in. interest from their polemic 
aspect, for instance, that on the Minority Report re- 
lating to the taxation of urban site values. The attack 
on the inconsistent and contradictory views held by the 
Commissioners, who made the recommendation on 
which the legislative proposals have been made, may 
be read along with the equally severe attack on the 
principle of national subventions for the purpose of 
relieving special classes of ratepayers. Mr. Row-Fogo 
is a purist in rating, and he shows that both these 
plans of aiding local rates are at variance with the 
principles of sound local rating. 


NOVELS. 
‘‘A Stretch off the Land.” By G. Stewart Bowles. 
London: Methuen. 1903. 6s. 

In ‘*A Fleet in Being” Mr. Kipling quoted Mr. 
Bowles between commas. Mr. Bowles has returned the 
compliment by quoting Mr. Kipling without the 
commas. The imitation may be unconscious, for Mr. 
Bowles has, of the two, the ampler and more particular 
knowledge, and a capable way of telling a story, but the 
imitation is unmistakable. There is the same waste 
of capital letters, and of capital adjectives that almost 
swamp the noun, sometimes nearly a reproduction of 
phrase, and at others an obviously contrived difference, 
such as the use of ‘‘the Real Day” for ‘‘the Real Thing” 
as asynonym for war. The transcription of hyperbole 
makes always rather congested reading, and Mr, 
Bowles in descriptive passages often gives the impres- 
sion of working under forced draught ; but his intimacy 
with the subject ensures its interest and he writes very 
well when he forgets to try to be picturesque. What 
one regrets in such a book is the mischief it may do to 
those of whom it tells. Mr. Kipling has done his best 
to make the Army self-conscious, and here and there, 
now and then, one sometimes fears he has succeeded. 
The Navy is a tougher business ; but just because of its 
unconscious fineness one deplores the attempt to make it 
realise as heroic what it accepts unthinkingly as the 
day’s work. The biograph is doing its best to make us 
theatrical, always posing for the limelight of the public 
eye ; and these book-biographs the better they are the 
more detrimental they may prove to the life they picture. 
But since the book is there one can only hope, while 
commending it to landsmen, that the sailor’s healthy 
indifference to literature will always keep his conscious- 
ness a stretch off it. 

‘*Ransom’s Folly.” By Richard Harding Davis. 
London: Heinemann. 1903. 6s. 

Surprise—that is the essence of the art of Mr. Harding 

Davis. He cacries his reader along smoothly over 
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quiet conventional paths, then suddenly without warn- 
ing flashes a strange light in his eyes and leaves him 
floundering. It is very effective and not a little tricky. 
The four stories that make up this volume exhibit this 
device in various fashions. They are unequal in merit 
and of them the one which gives its title to the book 
will appeal probably least to English readers. The 
author is seen at his best in the short sketch ‘‘ La Lettre 
d’Amour”. Simply told in clear. well-cut language with 
no Striving after effect there is genuine feeling in it. 
Mr. Harding Davis is not merely clever. He has 
moments of inspiration. 


** Cornet Strong of Ireton’s Horse: an episode of 
the Ironsides.” By Dora Greenwell McChesney. 
London: John Lane. 1903. 6s. 

Again Miss McChesney returns to the Civil Wars for 

a theme. We sometimes wonder why no essayist 
turns his attention to the strange contrast in England 
between the literary treatment of far-away feuds and 
the practical indifference of the public. Except when a 
proposal comes to raise a national memorial to some 
sinister figure in English history, it is impossible to 
rouse any part of the nation to living interest in causes 
long fought out. But the novelist or essayist who 
turns to the past always dons partisan armour, and if 
he knows his business, for a moment carries away his 
readers. We become—out of working hours—Cavaliers 
or Roundheads. Miss McChesney seems to wish to 
show what a noble cause the Ironsides maintained : 
having the artistic sense she half unwittingly reveals 
what very disagreeable company they must have been. 
The central idea of her story is distinctly original, 
though the ground she covers is so well worn. In 
making O’Neill’s sister ready to marry the man who 
had killed him, Miss McChesney seems to us glaringly 
false both to the spirit of the period and the character 
of her heroine’s race. 


** The Voice of the World.” By Arthur H. Holmes. 
London: Burleigh. 1903. 6s. 

A reading of this book inspires us with a fear lest 
French salacity is to be paraded in the English tongue. 
Our own freedom, as exhibited by dramatists of the 
seventeenth century, is viewed askance to-day, but it is 
the freedom of gentlemen and may not compare with 
the coarseness of burgher scribes across the channel. 
This nightmare volume has the French accent of im- 
propriety without ever a glimmer of wit. There is 
no particle of interest and the plot remains a puzzle to 
the end. A man and wife agree to part because they 
are bored. The man engages a lady-servant, who 
says ‘‘sic” but sits down to a Christmas dinner with 
her master. He makes advances to her, and she goes 
off to obtain the wife’s sanction. There appears to be 
a kind of reconciliation at the end, but all is cryptic 
and wearisome beyond belief. 


‘** Love’s Aftermath.” By Amy Maude Wood. London: 
Drane. 1903. 6s. 

We have had occasion before to remark that if our 
Government were not notoriously indifferent to the 
claims of art and literature, it would appoint a legal 
adviser to novelists. The necessity is once more im- 

ressed upon us after reading ‘‘ Love’s Aftermath”. 
n this otherwise harmless and unoriginal story an 
innocent man is convicted for murder on exceedingly 
shaky circumstantial evidence, subjected to no cross- 
examination whatever, without the intervention of any 
kind of counsel for the prosecution, and in spite of a 
‘*long and able” speech from ‘‘the solicitor for the 
defence”. One unwilling witness is described as ‘‘ the 
Rev. Winslow”. The story consists chiefly of conven- 
tional but improbable incidents, and seems to bear the 
mark of an unpractised hand. 


‘* Abraham’s Sacrifice.” By Gustaf Janson. London: 
Methuen. 1903. 6s. 

This book consists of a series of imaginary episodes 
placed in the Boer War. There is a portrait of at 
least one famous guerilla chieftain ; but one does not go 
for history to a book of this kind. The author’s aim 
is clear. Imbued with an extreme detestation of war, 


he has set himself to describe its deteriorating effects 


upon those who take part in it. There are also several 
harangues of pamphlet-like prolixity, delivered by a 


German pastor and a Boer commandant, on the 
enormity of nations, especially those which claim to 
be Christian, settling their disputes by the sword, 
The book contains a good deal of hysterical writing 
and the author is obviously biassed in favour of the 
Boer cause. 


NEW BOOKS AND REPRINTS. 


By Arthur Hassall. London: Macmillan. 1903. 
2s. 6d. 

This is a sensibly written book in the useful “Foreign 
Statesmen” Series, clear and well ordered, but lacking the 
note of distinction which we would prefer to find in the historian 
of one of the most fascinating figures of seventeenth-century 
France. Very delightful a series of this kind would be, if each 
volume were illumined by a mind such as Lord Rosebery’s. 
Who that bought the volumes of a kindred series on English 
Men of Letters, as they appeared, can forget his debt toa short 
period which brought forth Myers’ “ Wordsworth” and 
Symonds’ “ Shelley”? To read of Mazarin is to recognise the 
fact that diplomacy, as the master minds of Mazarin’s century 
understood and practised it, is as dead to-day as, say the wood 
engraving of Bewick’s school. Its golden age was that of 
Richelieu and Mazarin, though no doubt it thrived along while, 
a matter of centuries perhaps, after they had gone. Mr. 
Hassall rightly insists that Mazarin was nota genius, though his 
diplomacy was of the first order. One of the most interesting 
parts of this book is that which traces Mazarin’s tortuous 
policy towards English parties during and after the Civil War. 
He seems to believe that Mazarin wrote with real feeling when 
he declared that Charles I. would feel great confidence if only 
he knew how greatly Mazarin sympathised with him “I 
would willingly shed my own blood to assist him.” This how- 
ever did not prevent Mazarin from seeking earnestly a treaty 
with England later on, after he had grown to recognise the 
power and push of the Commonwealth. Sentiment or con- 
scientious scruple did not go well with the high diplomacy 
of old. 


“A History of the Problems of Philosophy.” Vol. I. 
Psychology. Vol. II. Ethics, Metaphysics, Theodicy. 
By Paul Janet and Gabriel Séailles. Translated by Ada 
Monahan. Edited by Henry Jones. London: Macmillan. 
1902. 20s. net. 

These two volumes constitute a history of philosophy on a 
somewhat novel plan. The different problems receive con- 
nected historic treatment in distinct chapters, so that the 
work differs from most of those with which it is natural to com- 
pare it in being strictly what its title-page calls it, a history not 
of philosophic systems or schools, but of the problems of 
philosophy. The value of such a method of treatment is at 
once apparent, no less than its principal drawback. For the 
reader who is already familiar with the general outlines of 
philosophic history it is a great convenience to possess a 
trustworthy historic presentation of the development of 
thought upon special topics; for the beginner there is, of 
course, the difficulty that the method of treatment thus adopted 
may tend to obscure the inner connexion between the different 
parts of a great philosophic scheme. The authors may on the 
whole be congratulated on having done their work well. Their 
book is always interesting and, so far as we have been able to 
test it, in the main trustworthy. If there is any part of the 
history of their subject in which they do not appear quite at 
home, it is the earlier periods of Greek speculation. Their 
accounts of Pre-socratic thought tend to be hazy and uncertain, 
and though they are usually felicitous in dealing with Socrates 
himself, they cannot be altogether acquitted of the tendency to 
read into Plato the fancies of his interpreters. As might be 
expected, the account of Descartes and his more or less 
remote descendants, Spinoza, Malebranche and Leibnitz, is ex- 
ceptionally good, and the space devoted to nineteenth-century 
French philosophers, if a little disproportionate, will be found 
to contain much information that will be new to English 
readers in general. Professor Jones, in his introduction, is 
inclined to be severe in his censure on the brevity of the treat- 
ment accorded to Kant’s German successors, and the selection 
of Mill and Spencer as typical representatives of contemporary 
English thought, but M. Séailles in the French “ Preface” has 
a good reason to urge in defence on the first point and a still 
better witticism on the second. 


“Journal of Edward Ellerker Williams.” London: Elkin 
Mathews. 1903. 35. 6d. net. 

This little volume may recall Browning’s poem on the eagle 
feather and the moor—“ And did you then see Shelley plain? 
And did he stop and speak to you?” Much here is trivial 
enough, but everyone who has read Shelley and been moved 
by Trelawny’s record of his life and friendships in Italy—and 
what reader of taste and sensibility could read and not be 
moved ?—will be grateful to Mr. J. Wheeler Williams for 
apes = the diary in full. Thackeray says somewhere that 

e would have liked to black Shakespeare’s boots, and if by such 
means and no other one could become intimate with the minds 
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of the world’s greatest, might not one be justified in vineding 
to them? Who would not give the right hand of him to talk 
and wander with a Shelley? Yet Williams and Trelawny 
seem to have come into that charmed circle without the least 
difficulty. Only the bore downright had no chance with 
Shelley. He knew somehow the very bell-ring of a bore, 
would start up in horror with his “ That’s a bore!” And “the 
door would open, and Taaffe would come in”. 


“The Law *'s. relating to Tramways and Light Rail- 
ways.” Brice and B. J. Leverson. London: 
Stevens oak Haynes. 1902. 18s. net. 

This is a second edition, necessitated chiefly by the working 
of the Light Railways Act of 1896 and the practice before the 
Light Railway Commissioners and the Board of Trade. In 
the first part of the book the whole law on the subject is 
summarised in close detail. The Act of 1870, the Military 
Tramways Act, and the Naval Works Act are given with full 
commentary and no less than forty pages are devoted to the 
Light Railways Act. The part on Precedents is of course 
considerably enlarged and new forms of special clauses for 
Light Railway Orders are included. The footnote references 
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that accompany the notes on the Acts are very full, and the 
indexing we have found by a number of tests to be excellent. 
Everything seems to have been done to make the work com- 
plete and convenient. Where any case is discussed, and not 
merely referred to, this is indicated in the table. We have 
opened the book here and there and have always found the com- 
mentary lucid and careful. 


“Volcanic Studies in Many Lands.” By Tempest Anderson. 
London: Murray. 1903. net. 

This volume consists of reproductions of photographs 
taken by the author of above one hundred volcanoes or 
volcanic deposits in various parts of the world. There is a 
short letterpress description in each case. All the interest 
of the book depends on its photographs and the theory 
and geology the subject are not dealt with by Mr. 
Anderson. But he claims that these photographs offer im- 
_— contributions to the science of “vulcanology”: and 

is art and experience in this mechanical or physiographical 
side of the subject were recognised by his appointment as a 
member of the commission sent by the Royal Society to 
investigate the results of the eruptions of the Soufriére in 
S. Vincent and Mont Pélée in Martinique. There are included 
in this volume photographs of actual eruptions seen there and 
photographed by him. 

“The Impressions of a War Correspondent.” By George 
Lynch. Newnes. 1903. 35. 6d. 

Mr. Lynch in his new book gives what may be called the 
unessential impressions of the wars in South Africa and China. 
He is not concerned with big battles, but is in his anecdotage 
as a war correspondent. Some of the chapters make excellent 
light reading, particularly that in which he records his view of 
the characteristics and merits of various armies in China as 
compared with the British, much to the advantage of the 
British. There are only two armies in his opinion which, 
assuming they could ever have been landed in South Africa, 
could have tackled the Boers successfully ; they are the 
Japanese and the Germans. Incidentally Mr. Lynch tells an 
amusing story of an Oriental whom he undertook to show 
round London. The Oriental’s attention was riveted on a 
newspaper placard. “Ah”, said he, “another earthquake, is it 
not?” “Collapse of Australia”, says Mr. Lynch, stared from 
that vermilion placard. 
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THE MONTHLY REVIEW. 


Edited by HENRY NEWBOLT. 


No. 31. APRIL, 1903. 2s. 6d. net. 
EDITORIAL ARTICLES— 
JOHN INGLESANT. 
ON THE LINE. 
RESETTLEMENT OF THE TRANSVAAL—JOSEPH IN ECYPT. 
BRITISH POLICY IN SOUTH AFRICA—/i/. BASIL WORSFOLD. 
THE UNREST IN THE BALKANS: 
1. By M. TAKE JONESCU (Roumanian ex-Minister of Education). 
2. By GENERAL TZONTCHEFF (Military Commandant of the Central 
Macedonian Committee). 
3. By M. P. SKATISTIVIS (President of the Cretan Chamber). 
THE OBSTINACY OF THE ROMANOFFS—CZORGE CALDERON. 
THE LACE INDUSTRY (Illustrated)—-CLEMENTINA BLACK. 
HENRY VAUGHAN: SILURIST—ZD/7H SICHEL. 
THE EAST AND THE WEST—HUGH CL/FFORD, C.M.C. 
CONNAUCHT HOMES—HON. EMILY LAWLESS. 
REVIEWS OF UNWRITTEN BOOKS.—IV.-V. 
THE VEIL OF THE TEMPLE.—Vil.-Vill. 


PRINCE CHRISTIAN VICTOR. 


The Story of a Young Soldier. By T. HERBERT WARREN, President of 
Magdalen College, Oxford. With Portraits and Illustrations, Square 8vo. 
12s, net. UF ust out. 
‘It is a cordial and affectionate biography.” —The 7iimes. 
_ ‘The letters of Prince Christian Victor are from beginning to end brimful of 
interest...... Mr. Warren has performed his work as editor with discrimination and 
skill......a worthy memorial of a noble life." — Daily Telegraph. 


CORRESPONDENCE OF LADY 


BURGHERSH, afterwards Countess of Westmorland, WITH 
THE DUKE OF WELLINGTON. Edited by her Daughter, 
Lady ROSE WEIGALL. With Portraits. Large 7s . 6d. net. 

= [¥ust ont. 


OUT OF THE PAST. Some Bio- 


graphical Essays. By the Right Hon. Sir MOUNTSTUART E. GRANT 
DUFF, G.C.S.1., Author of “‘ Notes from a Diary.” Two vols. crown 8vo. 
18s. (Fust out, 


SIR A. HENRY LAYARD, G.C.B., 


D.C.L., Autobiography and Letters from his Childhood until his Appointment 
as H.M. Ambassador at Madrid. With an additional chapter on his Parlia- 
mentary Career. By the Rt. Hon. Sir ARTHUR OTWAY. Eaited by the 
Hon. Wituiam Narier Bruce. With Portraits and Lilustrations. Two vols. 
demy 8vo. 25s. net. Fust out. 
wensiid One of the most interesting volumes of memoirs published . recent years.” 
‘anity 


From MR. 
OF 


air. 
The volumes are fascinating reading.” —Daily News. 


IS IT SHAKESPEARE? The Great 


Question of Elizabethan Literature Answered in the Light of New Revelations 
and Important Contemporary Evidence Hitherto Unnoticed. By A CAM. 
BRIDGE GRADUATE. With Facsimiles. Demy 8vo. 12s. ae 

ust out. 


THE SCULPTURES OF THE PAR- 


THENON. By A. S. MURRAY, LL.D., F.S.A., Keeper of Greek and 
Roman Antiquities in the British Museum, Corresponding Member of the 
Institut de France. With numerous large Photogravures and other Iilustra- 
tions of the whole Remains. Medium 8vo. 21s. net. (¥ust out. 


MR. MURRAY’S NEW SERIES OF SECONDARY EDUCATION 
TEXT-BOOKS. 


THE SOIL: an Introduction to the Scien- 


tific Study of the Growth of Crops. By A. D. HALL, M.A. (Oxon), Director 
of the Rothamsted Station (Lawes Agricultural Trust), formerly Principal of 
the South-Eastern Agricultural College. 


Crown 8vo. 3s. 6c. out. 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street, W. 


THE FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW. 


APRIL, 1903. 

THE POLICY OF THE GERMAN EMPEROR. By Vares. 

MAN'S PLACE IN THE UNIVERSE—A REPLY. By Prof. H. H. Turner. 

OLD AGE PENSIONS AND MILITARY SERVICE. By Sipney Low. 

HAD SHAKESPEARE READ THE GREEK TRAGEDIES ?—I. 
J. Cuurton 

MR. CHAMBERLAIN’S NEW CHAPTER. By Epwarp 

THE FOE OF COMPROMISE. By W. Garrorr Brown. 

THE WAR OFFICE: PAST, PRESENT, AND TO COME. By Major 
ARTHUR GRIFFITHS, 

THE LIBERAL ECLIPSE. By J. Saxon Mis. 

NAPOLEON ON AMERICA AND THE AMERICANS. By Lew Rosen. 

A CRITICAL COURT OF HONOUR. By WiitiaMm Arcuer. 

MALTA, By Prof. W. Knicur. 

MADAME DE MAINTENON. by the Hon. Mrs. CHAPMAN. 

THE IRISH LAND QUESTION—A SUGGESTED SOLUTION. By 
M. McD. Bopxin, K.C, 

THE OLD AGE OF QUEEN MAEVE. By W. B. Years. 

MANKIND IN THE MAKING. (Part VI.). By H. G. Wexts. 


By 


SMITH, ELDER & CO.’s New Books 
NEW VOLUME BY K. & HESKETH PRICHARD. 


JUST PUBLISHED. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


ROVING HEARTS. 


By K. and HESKETH PRICHARD, 


AUTHORS OF ‘“‘A MODERN MERCENARY,” ‘‘KARADAC ; COUNT 
OF GERSAY,” “TAMMER’S DUEL,” &c. 


CORNELIUS. 


By Mrs. DE LA PASTURE, 


AUTHOR OF “ DEBORAH OF TOD’S,” ‘ADAM GRIGSON,” 


Notice.—The FIRST IMPRESSION of COR- 
NELIUS was promptly sold out. A SECOND 
IMPRESSION is Now Ready. 


DAILY TELEGRAPH.—"“ In this novel Mrs. de la Pasture has given us the 
best work she has yet produced, good as her former works have been......‘ Cornelius’ 
is a capital novel, which will not only increase Mrs. de la Pasture’s reputation, but 
give unalloyed pleasure to many new readers.” 


THE TRIUMPH OF COUNT 
OSTERMANN. By GRAHAM HOPE, Author of 


** A Cardinal and his Conscience ” and 
** My Lord Winchenden.” 


SPECTATOR.—“‘A pleasant and graceful romance...... The terse simplicity of 
the author's style materially enhances the pleasure to be gained from the perusal 
of this interesting romance.” 


DAILY TELEGRAPH.—“ Quite as good a novel as *A Cardinal and his 


Conscience,’ and that is to say that it is very good indeed. 


THE BONNET CONSPIRATORS. 
By VIOLET A. SIMPSON. Crown 8vo. 6s. (New Ready. 
cti i days i } , wh 
made up his mind to throw himself on the mercy of England. 


London: SMITH, ELDER, & CO., 15 Waterloo Place, S.W. 


MACMILLAN & CO.’S 


NEW BOOKS. 


1903 ISSUE NOW READY. 
THE STATESMAN’S YEAR BOOK. 


Statistical and Historical Annual of the States of the World, for the Year 1903. 
Edited by J. Scorr Kettiz, LL.D. With Maps. Crown 8vo. ros. 6d. net. 


LIFE AND LETTERS OF 
BROOKE FOSS WESTCOTT, D.D., 


D.C.L., sometime Bishop of Durham. By his Son, ARTHUR WeEstTcoTT- 
With Photogravure Portraits and Illustrations. In 2 vols. extra crown 8wo. 
17S. net. 


CHARLOTTE MARY YONGE: 
Her Life and Letters. 
By CHRISTABEL COLERIDGE. 


With 9 Photogravure Portraits and other Illustrations. 8vo. 12s. 6d. net. 


IMPORTANT NEW WORK BY CHARLES BOOTH. 


THE RELIGIOUS INFLUENCES 
OF LONDON. 


In Seven Volumes. 


(Forming the Third Series of “ LIFE AND LABOUR OF THE PEOPLE lL 
LONDON.”) 
GEOGRAPHICAL ORDER OF TREATMENT. 
I. The Outer Ring, North of the Thames. 
. IL The Inner Ring, North of the Thames. 
Vol. 111. The City and the West. 
1V. Inner South London. 
V. South-West London. 
. VI. Outer South London. 
Vol. VIL. S y of Relig Influences. 
Extra crown 8vo. bound in parchment, with 20 large-scale Coloured Maps mounted 
on linen, 5s. net per vol., or 30s. net the set. 


MACMILLAN and CO., Limited, London, 


CHAPMAN and HALL (Lrp.), London. 
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At all Libraries and Booksellers’. 


THE PRIVATE PAPERS of HENRY 


RYECROFT. By GEORGE GISSING. 3rd Edition. 6s. 


“Rarely does the reviewer of ‘recent books’ happen on so genuine a piece of 
literature as ‘ The Private Papers of Henry Ryecroft.’"—Contemporary Review. 

“* Incomparably the best thing that ever Mr. Gissing .has done, and will interest 
you more than many rovels—than any novel.” 7 ruth. 

This book is Mr. Gissing’s masterpiece.” —Padi Mall Gazette. 


THE STAR DREAMER. By Acyes 
and EGERTON CASTLE, Authors of *‘ Young April,” &c. 6s. 


The Daily Chronicle says: “ ‘The Star Dreamer’ is a charming piece of work 
throughout ; many of the descriptive passages are of a rare beauty, and some of the 
dramatic scenes are so dramatic, relying, that is, so much upon the dialogue, so 
little upon the stage directions, as it were, of the authors, that they might be acted 
with scarce any alteration.” 


THE PAGAN AT THE SHRINE. 
By PAUL GWYNNE, Author of ‘‘ Marta.” 6s. 

The Times says: “‘ Mr. Gwynne showed real knowledge of Spain in his successful 
novel ‘ Marta’, and he takes us there again, chiefly to Santa Fé, in the first half of 
the nineteenth century. A long story but a powerful one, passing through many 
years : its characters bearing their part in the clash of Jesuitism and Free Thought, 
of religious ideals and human passion.” 


To be Published Shortly. Crown 8vo. 6s. each. 


PARK LANE. By Percy Wuire. 
CASTLE OMERAGH. By Frayxkrort 


MOORE. 


Ready immediately. 


CONTEMPORARY FRANCE. By 


GABRIEL HANOTAUX. With Portraits. Demy 8vo. 15s. net. Translated 
by J. C. Tarver, M.A. 

The history of omaenagnity Europe is for the first time definitely focussed in 
this important monograph. It contains new documents and new explanations of 
diplomatic problems, and is indeed a record of the inner diplomacy of the Great 
Powers of Europe during the last thirty years. 


THE NATION’S NEED. Edited by 


SPENSER WILKINSON. Chapters on Education by Granam WALLAs, 

P. S. Hartoa, J. J. Finptay, H. S. Macxinxper, J. C. TARver, and others, 
Crown 8vo. 6s. 

Next week will be published a Popular Edition of DE WET’S 

History of TAREE YEARS WAR. Price 35. 6d. net. Cr. Sve. 


with Map and Plans. 
A. CONSTABLE & CO., LTD.. Westminster. 


OYAL SOCIETY for the PREVENTION of 
CRUELTY to ANIMALS. 


Patrons—Their MAJESTIES the KING and QUEEN. 
MONTHLY RETURN of CONVICTIONS obtained by the Society’s officers 


during the month ending March 20, 1903 :— 
Working horses and donkeys in an unfit state 


2 

Beating, &c., horses, cattle, dogs, cats, &c..........+ 
Travelling horses (unharnessed) and cattle when lame 33 
riving and overloading 9 
Starving horses, donkeys, dogs, by withholding food .......... Ir 
Conveying rabbits improperly in hampers....... 3 
Conveying cattle in an improperly fitted ship ...........eeesess 2 
Wild birds—offences during close season .....++++sseeeeeereees I 


7°7 
During.1903 up.to last return 1,262 


Total for present year commencing December 21, rg02.. 1,969 
Thirty-six offenders were committed to prison, full costs being paid by the 
Society). 671 offenders paid p iary penalties. (Penalties not received by the 
Society. Moieties of penalties not accepted.) Police cases, assisted by the Society 
without personal attendance of its officers, not included. 
8,210 total convictions during 1902. 


The above Return is published (1) to inform the public of the nature and extent 
of acts of a. animals discovered by the Society in England and Wales ; 
(2) to show the ety’s efforts to suppress that cruelty by statutory law ; (3) to 

mpt the police and constabulary to apply the statutes in similar offences ; and 
to to make the law-known and respected, and to warn cruelly disposed persons 
against breaking it. Officers are not permitted to lay information except as directed 
| the Secretary on written evidence. Besides day duty, relays of officers watch 

I-night traffic of London. ion of the public is earnestly desired 


ANONYMOUS COMPLAINTS ARE NOT ACTED ON, BUT ARE 
PUT INTO THE WASTE-PAPER BASKET. Correspondents are assured 
that their names will not be given up when letters are marked ‘ Private” ; but full 
particulars respecting dates, places, names, ani are absolutely e<sential. 
a should be posted to the undersigned, or a call be made at the office 
promptly. 

Cheques and post orders should be made payable to the Secretary, to whom all 
letters should be addressed. The Society is greatly in NEED OF UNDS. 
jo 


No. 105 Jermyn Street, London. HN COLAM, Secretary. 


P.S.—It disseminates in schools and among persons having the care of dumb 
animals upwards of 100 different kinds of journals, leaflets, pamphlets, and small 
books, all of which are designed to teach the proper treatment of domestic animals 
and the outy and profitableness of kindness to them. All the Statutes made for 
the protection of-animals have been enacted by influence of the Society and enforced 
by its operation. It is an educational.and punitive agency. By its officers, who 
are engaged in all of England, it cautions or punishes persons guilty of 
offences. Thus, while its prim object is the protection of creatures which 
minister to man’s wants, in no small degree it seeks to elevate human nature. 

Persons who desire to be made acquainted with further. particulars should apply 
to booksellers for the monthly illustrated- journals, ‘‘ The Animal World,” price ad., 
and “The Band of Mercy,” price 4d., published at g Paternoster Row. The 
Annual Report, price 1s. 3d. to non-members. Books, pamphlets, leaflets, and 
other literature issued by the | a catalogue of which may be had gratis. 
Monthly Returns of Convictions cautionary placards will be sent gratis to 
applicants who offer to distribute them usefully on application to the Secretary. 
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A COLLECTION OF EARLY PRINTED AND OTHER BOOKS, SOLD 
BY ORDER OF SIR WIILLIAM INGRAM, Bart. 


ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 
will SELL by AUCTION, at their House, No. 13 Wellington Street, 
Strand, W.C., on MONDAY, April 6, and Following Day, at 1 o'clock precisely, 
a Collection of Early Printed and other valuable BOOKS and MANUSCRIPTS, 
sold by order cf Sir William Ingram, Bart., La Vigie, Cabbe Roquebrune, prés 
Monte Carlo, comprising Biblia Latina, Gothic letter, Venet. 1494 ; Boccaccio, I] 
Decameron, Firenze, 1582 ; Bernardinus de Busti, Mariale de excellentiis Regine 
Celi, Gothic Letter, 1493 ; Caracciolus, Sermones per Adventum, &c. (Argentorati, 
circa 1464); Dioscorides de Medicinali Materia, old calf, with the device on 
sides of the Bear and Ragged Staff (Robert Dudley, Earl of Leicester) ; 
Euclides, Liber Elementorum in Artem Geometrie, First Edition, Venet. 
1482; S. Gregorius, Moralia in Job, Italicé, Firenze, 1486; Livius, His- 
torie Romanaw Decades, Venet. 1498; Rhodiginus, Antiquarum Lectionum 
Commentarii, 1517 : Sarayna de Origine et Amplitudine Civitatis Veronz, First 
Edition, 1540, &c. ; Old Italian Woodcuts, an Oriental Manuscript written upon 
IG] leaves, Testamentum Novum, Latiné, Manuscript upon thin vellum, Sac, 
IV. ; Jac. de Voragine, Sermones Quadragesimales, MS. on paper ; Scarce Works 
relating to America ; other Properties, including the Caradoc Kalendar, printed on 
vellum, one of eight copies, Chiswick, 1901 ; Kipling’s Schoolboy Lyrics, privately 
printed, 1#81 ; Ackermann’s Microcosm of London, and History of the Universities 
of Oxford and Cambridge ; Pyne’s Royal Residences ; Sheraton’s Cabinet-maker ; 
Works Illustrated by Rowlandson, Cruikshank, Doyle, Leech, Stothard, &c. ; 
Sporting Books, Costume, &c. 
May be viewed. Catalogues may be had. 


BOOKS, AUTOGRAPH LETTERS, MINIATURES, &c., INCLUDING 
INTERESTING RELICS OF W. M. THACKERAY. 


ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 
will SELL by AUCTION, at their House, No. 13 Wellington Street, 
Strand, W.C., on WEDNESDAY, April 8, at 1 o'clock rrecisely, BOOKS, 
AUTOGRAPH LETTERS, and other property, comprising the collection of the 
late Kenneth R. H. Mackenzie, Esq., F.S.A.. including an important series of 
Horn Books, FitzGerald’s Translation of the Rubdiyét of Omar Khayyam, First 
Edition ; Autograph Letters of Dickens, Carlyle, Landor, Swinburne, Thackeray, 
&c. ; Miniature Portraits: Original Drawings by John Leech, Sir J. Millais, 
Thackeray, and Cuthbert Bede ; the remaining portion of the property of the late 
Miss Kate Perry and her sister Mrs. Elliot (née Jane Perry, the intimate friend of 
Thackeray), comprising Thackeray's Our Street, and Dr. Birch, First Editions, 
with an Original Poem in Thackeray’s Autograph ; Tennyson’s In Memoriam, First 
Edition, with Presentation Inscription ; and other Works with Inscriptions from 
Kinglake, Mrs. Brookfield, Sir Aubrey de Vere, Sir Henry Taylor, and others ; 
Portraits and Curios, Autograph Letters, Drawings, &c , Illustrated books, Early 
Literature, Works on Natural History and Antiquities, &c. 
May be viewed. 


ROYAL LITERARY FUND. 


113th Anniversary. 


The ANNUAL DINNER will be held on FRIDAY, 
April 24, at 7 for 7.30 P.M. precisely, at the 
WHITEHALL Rooms, Métropote, W.C. 


Dinner Tickets, ONE GUINEA each. 
Lieut.-General SIR IAN HAMILTON, K.C.B., D.S.0., 


IN THE CHAIR. 


Catalogues may be had. 


The Fund was founded in 1790 for the assistance of authors and 
their families. 

No Appeal is made except on the occasion of the Annual Dinner. 

A Donation of £10 Ios. or upwards constitutes the donor a member 
of the Corporation, and donors of £5 5s. and upwards are entitled to a 
ticket for the dinner free of charge. 

Donations, for which the Committee appeal, may be sent to 

A. LLEWELYN ROBERTS, Secretary. 
7 Adelphi Terrace, W.C. 


PUBLIC 
OPINION. 


Special Article : 


Mr. RUDYARD KIPLING. 


Price 2d. weekly. 


Office: 6 BELL’S BUILDINGS, FLEET STREET, E.C. 


APOLLO THEATRE. 


TO-NIGHT and EVERY EVENING at 8. 
A New Musical Play, 
THE GIRL PROM KAY'S. 
-MATINKE EVERY SATURDAY, at 2. 


EMPIRE THEATRE. LEICESTER SQUARE. 


GRAND SPECTACULAR BALLET, “ THE -MILLINER DUCHESS.” 
““A DUEL IN THE SNOW.” 
MAGNIFICENT VARIETY ENTERTAINMENT. Doors open 7.45 


THE PALACE. 
SHAFTESBURY AVENUE, W. 
EVERY EVENING at 8. The AMERICAN BIOGRAPH and VARIETIES. 
Seats at the Box-office from 11 till 5. CHARL#&S Morton, Manager. 
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The Saturday Review. 


OCEAN ACCIDENT AND GUARANTEE. 


T= annual general meeting of the Ocean Accident 
and Guarantee Corporation, Limited, was held on Tuesday, at the Institute 
of Chartered Accountants, Moorgate Place, E.C., Mr. Thomas Hewitt, K.C. (the 
Chairman of the Company), presiding. 

The Secretary (Mr. Richard J. Paull) read the notice convening the meeting. 

The Chairman, after reading the report of the auditors, said: It is my duty to submit 
to you the report of your directors and statement of accounts for the year ended 
1902, It has always been deemed by your board false policy to use doubtful phrases 
or to withhold information which shareholders are entitled to have, and in lieu, there- 
fore, of leaving you to unravel the result of our accounts, we tell you, frankly and 
openly, that we regret to say that this year’s result shows a loss. For the moment, I 
propose to defer the consideration of this subject till I can deal with the matter more 
in detail. On turning to the revenue account, you will see that the gross total is 
41,544,985 11s. I propose, in the first place, to refer to the interest, dividends, and 
rents. The amount is nearly the same as last year ; but, from the gross total, pro- 
vision for investments redeemable at par and other depreciation has been taken, and 
if you refer to the balance-sheet you will find an investment reserve fund amounting 
to the respectable sum of £13,394 3s. 4d. We havealso at the present time consider- 
able property recently finished, and now ready for letting. particularly at Belfast, 
which will considerably inrcease your rent-roll. Whilst I am on this subject, I 
think it right to refer to the fact that our securities and investments are in the very 
highest and safest class, and are almost entirely such as are usually termed ‘‘gilt- 
edged.” As you are aware, Consols and the higher-class investments have, 
from one reason or another, suffered considerable depreciation in price, and our 
securities have had a corresponding depreciation. I am pleased, however, to 
be able to inform you that the increase in value of our real estate and some 
of our other stocks exceeds the amount of the depreciation on the other securities. 
With regard to the premium income, you will observe that the total pre- 
mium actually received, less reinsurances and bonus to assured, amounts to 
41,167,091 2s. 11d., being an increase of over £75,000 on the premium income of 
last year. I have always stated that the board do not regard the increase in pre- 
mium income as an object to be sought, except as indicating the popularity of the 
corporation with insurers. This increase of £75,000, on turning to the report, you 
will see, is stated as being less than the amount obtained from the increase in pre- 
mium rates. On turning to the debit side of the revenue account it will be seen 
that the amount of compensation paid and outstanding is no less than the sum of 
£828,485 12s. 8d. With this sum I come to the important part of the revenue 
account, and you will see from the report and from the accounts that the result of 
the working of the year has been that £3:,000 is the sum estimated by thé cor- 
poration experts as covering the loss for the past year, which, to be exact, 
is £32,704 16s. 6d. The loss sustained is in itself considerable ; but it would be 
much more serious if it gave an indication of probable recurrence. As stated in the 
report, however, the loss is not due to the business undertaken in 1902, which, 
viewed as a whole, shows results with which the directors have every reason to be 
satisfied. The loss arises on contracts entered into prior to the year 1902. The 
cause of the loss is without doubt with the employers’ insurance business, both at 
home and abroad, and f have had numerous inquiries as to why we thought it 
necessary to undertake this business, and why we do not cease its transaction. To 
those acquainted with the subject it is unnecessary to explain that such a course 
would have resulted in the transfer by nearly all our chief agents of the whole of 
their busi to panies prepared to grant policies producing the largest 


+ q ly, the largest commissions. We could, therefore, not 
hit on a more disastrous course or one more likely to lead to the destruction of our 
best existing business in all departments. Employers’ insurance, you must 
also remember, without dceubt. will form in the future a most material 
portion of the income of all insurance companies of our class, as the 
volume of business, and the urgent need of insurers who, as employers, 
are obliged to protect their transactions, ought to result, when rates are 
pamty established, in beneficial :esu'ts to insurance companies and their share- 
olders on the one hand, and to the policy-holders and their workmen on the other. 
Last year those present who were at the annual meeting will remember that I said, 
in relation to employers’ insurance, that the directors recognised to the fullest 
extent that there was no object to be gained by piling up premiums merely for the 
purpose of gratitying vanicy cr outrivalling competitors in our branch of the 
insurance world ; that it was ever present in the minds of the directors; and that 


when the board consider that the reserve fund has been to a considerable extent 
built up from savings out of former years’ profits, and that the steady improvement 
in the rate of premium warrants us in hoping that no further loss may be in sight, 
they have come to the conclusion that it would be only fair to pay the dividend 
and bonus as before. I now move the adoption of the report and accounts. 

Mr. W. A. McArthur, M.P., seconded the motion, which, after discussion, was 


The thanks of the meeting were tendered to the directors for their services durin 
ye — year, and also to the general manager and the staff, both at home oat 
abroad. 


The proceedings then terminated with votes of thanks to the directors and staff. 


WARING AND GILLOW. 


Important Aequisition of New Business. 


6 ie annual general meeting of the shareholders of 
Waring and Gillow, Limited, took place on Monday, at the Institute of 
Chartered Accountants, Moorgate Place, E.C., Mr. S. J. Waring presiding. 

The Secretary (Mr. J. Ritson) read the notice calling the meeting and the 
auditors’ report. . 

The Chairman said : I have great pleasure in meeting you here to-day, a pleasure 
particularly due to the fact that we are again in a position to render a good account 
of our stewardship. You will have gathered from the report which has been printed 
and circulated that we have had a successful year, and that the tide of our prosperity 
is still flowing. This is especially a matter for congratulation, because the year 1902 
was by no means a favourable one for British trade generally. On the contrary, 
adverse influences were at work, which, at all events temporarily, checked industrial 
development in many quarters. The régrettable illness of the King, which 
necessitated a sudden postponement of the Coronation festivities, resulted in a certain 
amount of trade depression, which paralysed much creditable effort, more 
particularly in those industries associated directly or indirectly with the artistic 
side of commerce. The great war in South Africa was hanpily brought to an end 
at the close of May ; but the backwash of that prolongei conflict, which has not 
yet entirely subsided, was a restricting factor in trade during the latter half of 1902. 
The cost of the struggle interfered for a time with both public and private enter- 
prise ; trading development was generally suspended, and the grip of these adverse 
economic conditions was felt more or less by all classes of the community. I 
venture to think that a business which, in spite of such retarding influences, not 
only held its own, but improved its position, must be regarded as satisfactory. 
That, I am pleased to say, is what we are able to claim for Waring and Gillow. 
Yon will see that our net profit exceeded by more than £15,000 that of the previous 
year. This would have permitted of an increased distribution on the share 
capital, by far the larger part of which, as you are probably aware, is 
held by the directors and their friends; but the board decided to 
continue that sounder policy of building up the reserve, which now stands 
at the sum of £90,coo. I think that this policy will meet with your full 
approval. I would here call your attention to comparative figures, which show 
in an unmistakable way the reality of our expansion. For the year 1900 our net 
profits were £77,155, for 190t £86,201, and for 1902 £101,927; and in the same 
time the reserve has grown from £50,000 to £90,000. Moreover, we began the 
current year by bringing forward an unappropriated balance of £11,000. Finan- 
cially, therefore, our position is one on which you may be congratulated: 
Amongst the principal contracts completed during the year [ may specially 
mention the Royal apartments at Windsor Castle for their Majesties, Royal trains 
for the London and North-Western and the South-Eastern Railways, the High 
Commissioner's train, South Africa, the Hyde Park Hotel, Sir Charles Wynd- 
ham's New Theatre, and the German Emperor's yacht. His Imperial Majesty 
was graciously pleased to express his complete satisfaction with the work, as being 
characterised by practicability, refinement, and simplicity of style. The 
constant aim of your directors, as you well know, has been to give 
a new direction to those branches of artistic and decorative manufacture 
in which we are engaged; not only to build up an undertaking which shall be 
fi ially successful, but one which by its application of sound principles to 


they had taken the most drastic steps to prevent undercutting or the accep of 
any business which, so far as human foresight and their experience provide, should 
result otherwise than in a profit to the Corporation. Now, I know that the all-im- 
portant question in your minds is as to how far the board have redeemed the voluntary 
pledge they then gave, :o that you can form some idea of the future prospects of the 
Corporation. I will now frankly and fully tell you the steps we have taken, whilst 
adding that during the last year the entire forces of the board and their officers at 
me and abroad have been in this direction, The amount of business that has 
been refused by the Corporation during the year is something enormous, andif it 
had not been the case that the board and their officers have resolutely set their face 
against the acceptance of unremunerative risks the premium income would have 
wn a very notable i e ger of our employers’ insurance depart« 
ment reports that in the home tranch alone the insurance on no less than 
423,657,246 of wages was allowed by us to lapse and to pass to other 
comp , not b the i Ss were not willing nor anxious to renew, 
but because we were unable to obtain such a rate of premium as our 

experience of the three previous years proved to us was necessary. 
annual income standing in the books of the Corporation in respect to this 
423,057,246 was no less than £80,471. We have to consider the manner in 
which the loss shown by the accounts should be dealt with, and accordingly the 
directors have transferred £100,000 from the reserve fund to the revenue account, 
Of this sum £35,000 has been allotted to meet the loss. The sum of £380,000 has 
cen set aside to meet outstanding claims. The board, however, are not satisfied 
with this, although they have every confidence in the experience and good judg- 
ment of their experts, and they wish above all things to have their affairs in 
such a condition as their shareholders and the world generally may 
regard as abso'utely safe. With this in their mind they propose as a precavtionary 
measure to add another £35,0co to be held in suspense to meet any sible con- 
tingency arising out of this much-vexed question, that the shareholders may feel 
that their representatives on the board are business men imbued with prudence and 
caution. Some remark may be made on the fact that we, without hesitation, boldly 
take from our reserve fund a considerable sum—viz., £:00/¢oo ; but what. may | 
ask, is the reserve fund for if it is not to meet such a contingency as that which has 
just arisen? It must be remembered that the reserve fund has been hoarded and 
piled up to a great extent out of profits or premiums on shares to meet any ex- 
ceptional demand that may be made; and neither you nor I nor anyone who has 
any knowledge of insurance matters must expect an uninterrupted course of hoge 
Profits, year after year, with a feeling that any cessation in its annual pros- 
ity must be regarded as more or less a disaster. Such a view is absurd. 
have now given in my address considerable attention to the question of the em- 
ployers’ liability insurance, and to the loss which we have experienced by reason of 
the unremunerative rate of premium. You will therefore be glad to hear that in all 
our other branches the Corporation have been most successful, and that we have 
every reason to hope and to bélieve that, with the extensive and fine business trans- 
acted by the Corporation, we may look forward to a prosperity not strrpassed by 
ious year or anyother company. In lusi fe must be made 


any previ 

to the question of the dividend and bonus. At the first glance; some of you more 

opulent than others may have been of opinion that it might have been. in- 
ble, in view of the efféct of the results of the year's trading having 
a loss, that a dividend, ot, at least, the bonus, should have been 

passed ; but the board have taken into consideration the fact that some of you 

depend their income upon the amount they receive, and 


more or less for 


modern needs, and by the fusion of art with commerce, shall have a permanent in- 
fluence upon the decorative movement of the age. So far as we have gone, we may 
say that we have every reason to be encouraged with the results. “* World-wide " is, 
perhaps, a somewhat magniloquent phrase, but its employ in « ion with 
our enterprise is, we venture to think, fully justified. We are at the present time 
engaged in contracts for pub‘ic or private work in nearly every country in Europe, 
alsoin Egypt, Algiers, Cape Colony, Natal, the Transvaal and Orange River 
Colonies, India, and the Argentine Republic. A highly satisfactory feature is the 
Jarge and ever-increasing number of Continental orders that come to hand. The 
effect of our exhibit at the Paris Exhibition of 1900 has been most marked. This 
effect is gratifying, not only from the point of view of the balance-sheet, but because 
Continental orders emphatically indicate an appreciation of our designs and of the 
same style and excellent finish of our work, notwithstanding the prevalent extrava- 
gant fashion in the so-called art nouveau style, which we venture to think is, in its 
unrestrained form, so utterly opposed to the true principles of art that it can only 
be ephemeral. We started the year with contracts in hand approximating to a 
million sterling, and the business of 1903, so far as it has gone, is considerably in 
excess of that for the corresponding period of the previous year. Atmongst the big 
contracts in hand I may refer to that for the Carlton Hotel, Johannesburg—the 
largest ever placed in South Africa ; the Hétel d’Angleterre, Copenhagen ; the new 
hotel for the Midland Railway Company, Manchester ; a new Palace at Athens ; 
the Government Museum at Pretoria ; and the New Walsingham Hotel, Piccadilly, 
which it is intended shall be the highest example of hotel equipment, embracing all 
those improvements that have contributed to the success of the Carlton, to which, as 
a residential hotel of the first order, it should prove a valuable auxiliary. These 
orders, gentlemen, testify to the well-maintained prosperity of the business, and 
afford excellent promise of its continued success in the future. We venture to be- 
lieve that this success is the result of these well-considered and well-defined qualifica 

tions—a comprehensive knowledge of the practical and artistic requirements of the 
age, unequalled r for ic and artistic manufacture, the loyalty and 
enthusiasm of our trained and excellent staff, the decentralisation effected by the 
distribution of numerous branches, and the policy of resolute expansion oft sound 
and prudent lines. We have endeavoured to aim at a lofty ideal. We have tried to 
keep in view the educational and the sentimental side of the business, for decoration 

and furnishing may be termed a matter of national importance. ‘The character of the 
people is largely a reflection of their homes, and any influence which tends to add 
beauty and refinement to the home must have an elevating effect upon all classes of 
the community. You will have observed that we are largely engaged in the decora- 
tion of hotels, restaurants, and theatres. Although primarily this must be looked at 
from the commercial point of view, yet it would be affectation to.ignore its educational 
importance. The object lessons in refinement and simplicity which are‘a fforded by 
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these public enterprises cannot fail to be of benefit, since they provide people with 
better ideals of taste, which will ultimately be put into practice in their own homes. 
Believing, as we do, that British art is destined to carry throughout the world a 
refining domestic influence, we have endeavoured, and not without some success, to 
urge forward its claims wherever the opportunity has offered itself. Our consistent 
aim is to be in the forefi of the for a democratic art with the qualities 
of sound construction, good form, true proportion, and a just harmony of colour, and 
no more expensive than the commoner and hackneyed forms which are put upon the 
market by inartistic manufacturers. These principles lie at the foundation of our 
efforts and of such success as we have attained. A development so striking, and a 
record, if I may say so, so exceptional, have necessitated new and extended premises 
and trade facilities. We find ourselves continually outgrowing our accommodation. 
It has been necessary, as a consequence of trade expansion, and in order to cope 
satisfactorily with future business, to enlarge our Liverpool factories, to acquire 
premises adjoining those of the Manchester branch for additional showroom space, 
and to extend the Paris galleries and workshops. I now come to what you will, 
perhaps, consider a special feature in the report. I refer to the announcement that 
we have acquired a controlling interest in the firm of Messrs. Hampton and Sons, 
Limited. This isan age of combinations. It seems fairly reasonable to believe 
that the future will see this principle even more generally carried out than it is now, 
and for these reasons: it consolidates effort, centralises administration while de- 
centralising responsibility, economises working, and restricts useless competition. 
We have in the past benefited by successful amalgamations. We have acquired the 
two-century old and historic firm of Gillows. with its unequalled reputation for sound 
and artistic construction ; also Collinson and Lock and other firms, and the policy 
expressed in these acquisitions has found its compl ification in the fact I 
mentioned last year—namely, that the Oxford Street returns were even then 
more than double what they were when these fusions took place in 1897. 
Well, gentlemen, we are continuing the same policy to-day. The firm 
of Hamptons is well and honovrably known. It has a large and in- 
fluential clientéle in the British Islands, and it is in the fullest sense a 
live, active, and progressive concern, and we have been fortunate in retaining 
the responsible heads of the business. We believe that we are making a re- 
munerative investment, and one that will improve, because we shall be able to 
effect administrative by giving to Hamptons the benefit of our great 
manufacturing facilities at the Hammersmith works, at Lancaster, and at Liver- 
pool. It is an interesting fact that in the case of one of the firms we have 
already acquired a saving of £ 2,000 a year has been effected by more economical 
administration. I do not think I need say anything more about the advantages, 
which must be evident, of such a union of interests as those of Waring and Gillow 
and Hamptons. It must be obvious that the purchase of the ordinary shares in 
Hamptons and the rapid expansion of our own b dditi 
capital. It is not unreasonable to assume that a business which is already expand- 
ing will, with the additional facilities which further working capital will give, 
continue to augment both its volume and its profitableness. The pro- 
spectus embodying our proposals will be before you in a few days. It will 
be found that these proposals include the redemption of the existing first mortgage 
debentures, and their place will be taken by the present ‘“‘B” debentures, which 
will thus become part of a general issue of irredeemable mortgage debenture stock, 
carrying a first charge, the interest on which is covered four times over by last 
year’s profits. There will also be an issue of 7 per cent. cumulative ordinary 
shares, and from the figures given it will be seen that the past year’s earnings show 
a surplus of nearly £30,coo per annum beyond the amount required to pay the 
dividend on this new capital, after providing for debenture interest and preference 
dividend. I have previously referred to the large contracts with which we are 
commencing this year’ s business ; the return from these should further strengthen 
the figures I have just mentioned, and it is satisfactory to add that, in addition to 
this, the general returns so far this year show a substantial increase over the 
corresponding period of last year. I am therefore sure that, both on the score of broad 
commercial policy and on that of prospective financial results, this new amalgama- 
tion will at once commend itself to your judgment. I said last year that we 
considered this b only in its infancy. It is a robust infancy, we will admit, 
but there is the age of maturity and of adult vigour yet to come, and if we adhere, 
as we mean to do, to the principles by which we have hitherto been guided, and 
continue to extend the area of our operations, we may hope to find in the maturity 
of this Company an achieved distinction at least worthy of its energetic and promising 
youth and of the best traditions of the b I beg now to move : “‘ That the 
balance-sheet of the Company, as at December 31, 19>2, and the report of the 
directors issued therewith, be received, approved, and adopted.” 
Mr. T. B. Clarke seconded the resolution, which was unanimously agreed to. 


The Chairman next moved : “ That the recommendation of the directors, that a 
final dividend at the rate of 10 per cent. per annum for the six months ended De- 
cember 31, goz, be paid on the preferred ordinary shares of the Company, be, and 
the same is, hereby approved and adopted.” 

Mr. John W. Waring seconded the resolution, which was put and carried. 

Mr. Essinder : I beg to propose: “‘ That the retiring directors (Mr. John W. 
Waring and Mr. S. Marler) be, and they are hereby, re-elected directors of the 
Company.” In proposing this resolution, although I am not able to add anything 
to the very exhaustive statement we have heard from our Chairman, I think I ought 
to say that we all of us fully appreciate that results such as those we have had sub- 
mitted to us to-day could never have been accomplished except by the utmost 
energy and ability of our directors, backed up, as they have been, by a most 
capable and able staff. I should be sorry to let the opportunity pass without 
referring to the extraordinary services rendered to the Company by the gentleman 
who occupies the chair. Only those who have watched him, as I have done for 
years past, have any conception of the enormous amount of labour brought to bear 
on the Company and everything connected with its welfare, and it is only common 
justice that these observations should be made. The resolution deals with Mr. 
John W. Waring and Mr. S. Marler. As to Mr. John W. Waring, I must say 
that, since he came to assist his brother, he has brought to bear a most acute 
intelligence as to the requirements of the business and a perfect genius for affairs, 
and it is largely owing to the assistance which Mr. S. J. Waring has received from 
Mr. John W. Wari.g and Mr. Marler that the prosperity of this Company has 
been assured. 

Mr. Clarke seconded the motion, which was agreed to. 

Mr. S. Marler: I am exceedingly obliged to Mr. Essinder for the kind remarks 
he made concerning our worthy Chairman (Mr. S. J. Waring), and he has not said 
ove word too much—indeed, not as many words as he might have used—as to the 
merits of Mr. Waring. A barder-working and better man of business it has never 
been my lot to meet, The day is never too long for him—in fact, the week is not 
sufficiently long. Whether he will rest somewhat on his laurels now it is impossible 
to say. On behalf of Mr. John W. Waring and myself I thank you for re- 
electing us. 

The meeting closed with the usual vote of thanks to the Chairman. 
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TRANSVAAL GOLDFIELDS. 


Dividend of 20 per Cent. 


TH ordinary annual general meeting of the Trans- 


vaal Goldfields, Limited, was held on |Monday, at 39 Bishopsgate Street 
Within, E.C., Mr. Loftus FitzWygram (the Chairman) presiding. 

The Secretary (Mr. Arthur B. Atkinson, F.C.1.S.) having read the notice 
convening the meeting and the auditors’ certificate, 

The Chairman said : The directors’ report has been in your hands for some time, 
and I think the result of last year’s operations will be found very satisfactory by all 
shareholders. After years of war, when we were unable either to earn or pay 
dividends, it gives me much pleasure to congratulate you on the excellent financial 
and general position of the Company. The profit earned during last year amounted 
to £104,025 6s. 10d., which, after deducting the managing directors’ remuneration, 
brings the balance to the credit of profit and loss account to £193,563 7s. 1d. We 
propose to pay a dividend of 20 per cent., add £20,009 to the reserve fund (thus 
raising it to £60,000), and carry forward to the new account the sum of 
£113,568 7s. rd. As compared with the previous year, shares and debentures in 
other companies show an increase of £52,203 16s. 6d. The decrease of 
427,695 19s. 11rd. in freehold and leasehold farms, &c., was referred to and 
explained last year. Sundry creditors and debtors show a respective increase of 
£46,262 5s. gd. and decrease of £20,252 17s. 11d. The former is. due to certain 
deposits being placed with us, the latter by temporary advances to mining com- 
panies having been repaid. While last year amount of sale contracts and cash at 
bankers aggregated £58,435 13s. 11d., these items, together with loans at short 
notice, figure on the credit side of our present balance-sheet at the large 
amount of £233,608 12s. I also wish to draw your attention to contingent 
liabilities, which from £37,052 10s. have been reduced to £6,601 11s. 1d. 
Having dealt with the figures in the accounts, permit me to give you, with 
some pride and satisfaction, a short résumé of what this Company has achieved 
since its formation. As already stated, during the South African War we were 
unable to earn profits, and, as far as the Company is concerned, it must be con- 
sidered as so much time lost. Not reckoning, therefore, this period, the Company 
has been in existence for tive years, and during that time, if you now accept our 
recommendations, will have paid 90 per cent. in dividends, created a reserve fund 
of £60,000, and brings forward a credit balance of over £113,000. You must re- 
member that the Company's capital still remains only £300,000, and the actual 
profits earned amount, therefore, to about 148 per cent., or an average of close on 
30 per cent. per year. I should much have liked to refer to the progress of our 
properties, to the pesition of the mining industry, and to the many matters 
in connexion with South Africa, which just mow engrosses so much 
public attention; but those wko heard Mr. Berlein’s lucid reports at the last 
two meetings will agree with me that for your satisfaction you should have the 
pleasure of hearing his present impressions on these subjects, with which his long 
residence in the country and intimate knowledge of local conditions qualify him in 
a special degree to speak. Shareholders will be pleased to hear that Mr. W. 
Dettel' ach, one of the managing directors, has been in Johannesburg since last 
June, and I confidently hope his visit will result in a great deal of good business to 
the Company. To him, as well as to the other managing director, Mr. Berlein, it 
is my pleasant duty to tender the sincere thanks of their colleagues and, I feel sure, 
of shareholders. I must also with much pleasure repeat the high appreciation of 
the continued good services of Messrs. Black and Hopper, our local representatives 
in Johannesburg, and of our staff in South Africa. To Mr. Atkinson, our able and 
efficient secretary here, as well as to the staff under him, we tender our thanks, I 
shall be pleased to answer any questions which may be asked. I will now conclude 
by f.rmally moving the adoption of the report and accounts. 

Mr. Julius Berlein said : Gentlemen, in seconding the adoption of the report and 
balance-sheet, I must express regret that our Chairman has not himself dealt with 
some of the subjects which he refers to me. I need not detain you long with what I 
have to say about some of our interests in mining ventures and properties ; but to 
deal at a meeting of shareholders in anything like an adequate manner with the 
position of the mining industry and other matters in connexion with South Africa 
seems to me impussible—the subject is so vast that I can only touch on a few of the 
leading features. The Wiudsor Gold Mines, an amalgamation of the Windsor and 
Eton Guld Mining Companies, own a compact block of 280 claims. Their annual 
general meeting took place some days ago, and full reports for the past year should 
reach us within a few weeks. We hold a large number of the shares, and have every 
reason to believe that when crushing is resumed results will be satisfactory. The 
West Rand Mines, when new working capital was found, passed to some extent out 
of our control. All the debentures have been redeemed, and the new manage- 
ment started with a property free and unencumbered, and over £100,000 in 
cash. The consulting engineer has resampled the mine, and is preparing a com- 
plete assay plan, as well as a geological survey of the property, which, being of a 
very large extent, will, no doubt, eventually be formed into several companies, The 
Roodepoort Company, in which we hold a considerable interest through the absorp- 
tion of the East Roodeport Deep, provided £232,000 new working capital by the 
issue of 115,000 shares, taken up at 40s. The large amount of cash on hand is ample 
to properly develop the mine, equip it with the best machinery for efficient and 
economical working, and our own engineer, after careful investigation, feels con- 
fident that good dividends should be earned. The scarcity of native labour has, 
unfortunately, delayed operations. We forwarded to our shareholders the report 
of the Transvaal and Delagoa Bay Investment Company for the financial year 
ended August 31, 1902. Ali those of you who have taken the trouble to 
study this report will agree with me that our very large holding in 
this Company forms a most valuable asset. According to latest news, 
the Transvaal and Delagoa Bay Investment Company's profit for the 
six months ended February 28 last amounted to about £25,000, which is at the 
rate of over 25 per cent. per annum. If you consider that this is essentially a land 
company, ‘holdiag a very large number of important properties in Delagoa Bay, 
bought years ago far below their present value, that it owns a considerable area of 
valuable land in various parts of the Transvaal, worth a great deal more than the 
prices at which it was acquired, that it is the sole proprietor of one of the largest 
and best-equipped coal mines in South Africa, which during the last six months had 
an output of over 136,000 tons—if you consider all these facts, you must realise the 
great present and greater prospective value of that Company. I may add that the 
Transvaal and Delagoa Bay Investment Company has about £70,c0o cash in hand, 
and ie is sure to pay a substantial dividend before the end of this year. Besides those 
in d in our di ’ report, we hold more or less important 
interests in many other companies and ventures ; but I think it would be injudicious 
to give full particulars, or even to enumerate them. In the auditors’ report, 
attached to the balance-sheet, the remark has been added that the published prices 
of shares and debentures in other companies show a large surplus over the amount 
at which they stand in the accounts. This somewhat unusual addition induces me 
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to tell you what this surplus amounts to. Taking farms, mining claims, and options 
at-cost, and shareholdings at market price, our assets on December 31 last, after 
deducting all outside liabilities, amounted to over £1,000,000 sterling, or more than 
£700,0c0 above the paid-up capital of 43¢0,00c—a position which, no doubt, is 
highly satisfactory to all of us. I now have to deal with those other matters 
which our Chairman referred to me—namely, the present position of the 
mining industry and of affairs in South Africa. After peace was declared, about 
nine months ago, those responsible for the management of the companies in the 
Transvaal set to work without delay to repair, as far as possible, the damage done 
to their properties. No doubt, flushed with the first success after resumption of 
work, we have felt disappointed at the slower progress made since, and this dis- 
appointment is reflected on the Stock Exchange, not only as far as South African 
gold-mining shares are concerned, but I am inclined to think influences also 
other markets to a greater extent than is generally realised. We shculd. how- 
ever, not forget that, considering all the circumstances, much has been accomplished 
since, in December, 1901, crushing was resumed, and twelve produciug companies 


of various assets. The item of £179,045 represented debts owing to the Com- 
pany. This amount included the proceeds of sales of shares in other companies 
and properties, payment for which had not been received on September 30 last, 
Since that date the major portion of the money had been paid, and the balance 
would be shortly collected. The exploring and mining plant stood at £3,697, against 
42,673 last year, the addition being in respect of new plant purchased in connexion 
with new undertakings. The total amount at which their interests in other com- 
panies were taken into the books was £159,159. Last year the corresponding item 
appeared at £248,499. As usual these interests had been taken at or under cost 
price. During the period under review, various transactions had been carried out, 
both in purchases and sales, the result being a fair profit to the Company. Follow- 
ing the policy adopted in previous years, it had been deemed advisable to write 
off part of the cost of some of these shares. The board felt that this was the 
safest course to adopt, although, taking their shareholdings as a whole, either at 
September 30 last or at the present time, they showed a considerable appreciation in 
value. He wished the shareholders clearly to understand that, although the 
di S wrote certain holdings down, they did not write any of them up, and the 


returned 52,800 ozs. as the result of the first month’s work. The main difficulty—I 
might almost say the only difficulty—is the scarcity of native labour, a matter of 
such vital importance, not only to the mining industry, but to the whole of South 
Africa, that I hope you will excuse me if I deal with itat some length. It is a great 
pity that a question on which the welfare of so large a portion of the Empire depends 
should not be treated in thiscountry in an impartial spirit, and that not only senti- 
ment, but ig t i lity is appealed to in order to gain political ends. I 
bave lived for thirty years in South Africa, and I can assure you my experience has 
been that the native there is better treated, better fed, and better housed thar a 
large proportion of the labouring classes of England. I am quite aware that before 
the war some newspapers had a great deal to say about the bad treatment of natives 
in the Transvaal ; but these statements were either untrue or gross exaggerations. 
There were no doubt isolated cases of hardship ; but a whole nation should not be 
held responsible for the misdeeds of the few. The employment of black 
labour in the gold mines has lately been a subject of much adverse 
criticism in the press and in Parliament, and no doubt this is often the 
sincere expression of what some people consider right and just; but can 
you wonder that all classes of the white population in South Africa greatly 
resent an interference due to want of knowledge and prejudice? Why should 
people here insult their own kith and kin by giving them credit for less humanity, 
less sense of justice, than they themselves possess? The position of the coloured 
races of Southern Africa is peculiar, and requires some explanation. Formerly, 
under their own powerful chiefs, the growth of population was constantly checked 
by inter-tribal warfare and other causes, whereas now, owing to the protection of 
civilised Governments, this condition of affairs has greatly changed. During the 
last decade the number of natives increased so largely that their land reserves are 
not big enough to support them in their life of idleness, and they become a 
source of considerable expense and danger to the white population. Why 
should the black man be relieved from doing his share of work, and paying his share 
in taxes towards the government of the country in which he lives? That it should 
not be so is all we ask, and no one has the right to characterise this as forced labour, 
or slavery in disguise. For a long time to come the gold mines of the Transvaal 
must remain the mainstay of the country, and their weal or woe does not therefore 
affect only a few capitalists and shareholders, as is often represented here by men of 
intelligence and standing who should know better. Most of the gold deposits of 
the Transvaal give only a comparatively small return per ton worked; but, 
owing to the even distribution of the metal and the certainty of ore bodies 
going down to an enormous depth, they give large returns provided 

powerful machinery is employed and cheap unskilled labour obtainable. 
Under present conditions, and while living expenses remain high, a large 

proportion of work cannot possibly be done by white labour; but you must re- 

member that with every increase in native labour an increased number of white men 
find employment. The ratio, I believe, is at present one of the latter to five of the 
former. If proper facilities are given the supply of unskilled labour found in Africa 

should be sufficient for all requirements ; otherwise, I am afraid it will have to be im- 

ported from elsewhere, because it is not rational to kill an industry on which the welfare 
of a whole country depends, which is capable of supporting a large white popula- 

tion, and which would contribute in no small degree to the commerce of England and 

her coloni Mr. Chamberlain’s visit to South Africa has already had far-reaching 

results in promoting a better understanding between the British and Dutch population. 

I have no doubt that his investigations on the spot, and hearing the opinion of all 

sorts and conditions of men, has given him a truer estimate of the actual state of affairs 

than can be gained by the perusal of any number of official documents and 

despatches. We all owe Mr. Chamberlain a debt of gratitude for the ability 

and tact he has shown in dealing with conflicting interests and settling delicate 

questions. Whatever the causes which led to the war, the broad, historical fact 

remains that a narrow, unprogressive administration made way for the free and 

admirable institutions of a British colony. You will find that, if treated with 

sympathy and justice, a united South Africa will soon be as loyal as any part of 
this Empire. Only those who have lived there for a considerable time can realise the 

wonderful recuperative power of the country. The havoc wrought by a long and 

bitter war cannot be repaired in a few months, but already great progress has been 

made in resettling the country, and I believe, within a comparatively short time, 

its industrial development and material welfare will astonish the world. 

The motion was carried unanimously. 

The Chairman next moved : “‘ That a dividend of 4s. per share, equal to 20 per 
cent. per annum, less income-tax, be declared in respect of the financial year ended 
December 31, 1902.” 

Mr. John Seear seconded the motion, which was unanimously agreed to. 

Mr. John Seear proposed the re-election of Mr. L. FitzWygram as a director of 
the Company. 

Mr. J. Berlein seconded the motion, which was agreed to. 

A vote of thanks was given to the Chairman and directors, and the proceedings 
terminated. 


BECHUANALAND EXPLORATION. 


THE ordinary general meeting of the Bechuanaland 
Exploration Company, Limited, was held on Monday at Salisbury House, 
Lendon Wall, E.C., under the presidency of Lord Gifford, V.C. (the Chairman of 
the Company). © 

The Secretary (Mr. T. Donald) having read the notice convening the meeting and 
the report of the auditors, 

The Chairman, in moving the adoption of the report, said he thought the 
shareholders would consider the financial position of the Company satis- 
factory. They had cash at bankers and on loan of £107,370, against £39,168 
at the close of the previous year, the increase being due to the realisation 


profits were actually realised profits. Dealing with the various properties in which 
the Company were i d, he stated that negotiations were proceeding with a 
view to the amalgamation of the Chimborazo claims with others adjoining them. 
The Matabele Proprietary Mines, Limited, were developing the Home Rule reef, 
which was near the Bonsor mine, and also the Matabele claims in Mashonaland. 
With regard to the Bernheim (Mazoe) Gold Mines, Limited, registered on the 18th 
inst., with a nominal capital of £220,000, in shares of £1 each, he said 
that it was proposed, at the present time, to issue 125,000 shares for the 
purchase of the property and to provide working capital. Development 
work to the extent of about 2,000 feet had been accomplished on the 
Bernheim and adjoining claims with satisfactory results, the pay chute 
having been proved for a distance of 950 feet. Speaking of the Northern 
Copper (B.S.A.) Company—of whose undertaking they had acted as managers in 
South Africa from the first—and of the Rhodesia Copper Company, he said he 
thought there was no doubt that a very important mining industry would be 
developed within the sphere of the operations of those companies in connexion with 
the minerals already known to exist, and the conditions for mining at the present 
time were favourable. This Company's interests in farms, mining claims, town 
stands, &c., stood at £32,164, which represented their cost, or under. As in the 
case of shares in other companies, a certain amount of the expenditure incurred on 
the properties had been written off. During the period under review there had 
been little or no demand for farms and town stands, and the board had not, 
therefore, pressed the question of realisation. An increased revenue was being 
derived from the Mont d’Or farm. A fair amount of prospecting work had been 
accomplished in the course of the past year. At the present time their consulting 
engineer was devoting his attention to the Alladin and Juno claims, but the board 
were still without his report concerning the work done. One of the assistant 
engineers (Mr. Bayldon), who was now in this country, had given the board a very 
satisfactory account of the Company’s alluvial area on the Sanyati River, and 
immediately on his return to South Africa, after the rainy season, he would 
commence further operations on the area. The total assets as shown in the 
accounts were £481,437, against £447,939 in the previous year, while the liabilities 
appearing om the debit side—creditors, bills payable, and unclaimed dividends— 
amounted to £19,271. Immediately after the last general meeting an interim 
dividend was paid at the rate of ro per cent. per annum for the six months ended 
March 31 last. This absorbed £20,000, and the directors now recommended the 
payment of a final dividend of 5 per cent., making 10 per cent. for the year, leaving 
439,403 to be carried forward. In recommending this distribution, the board felt 
that it was in the shareholders’ i not to encroach on the amount brought 
forward. 

Mr. Edmund Davis seconded the motion, and, after a short discussion, it was 
unanimously agreed to. 


THE EXPLORATION COMPANY. 


Over Sixty-two Thousand Pounds Profits Distributed. 


ordinary annual general meeting of the Explor- 

ation Company, Limited, was held on Thursday, at Winchester House, E.C. 
under the presidency of Mr. R. T. Bayliss (the Chairman and a managing director 
of the Company). 

The Secretary (Mr. H. F.Wreford) having read the notice convening the meeting 
and the report of the auditors, 

The Chairman said : It is again my privilege to move the adoption of the directors’ 
report and accounts. Before dealing with the business of the year under review, 
I think it will be of assistance to you if I make a short explanation of some of 
the statements and items set forth in the report and bal sheet. The schedule of 
sundry investments, £1,168,970 10s. 5d., compares with £940,782 17s. 7d. appearing 
under this head in the balance-sheec presented to you last year. Of this total sum 
£126,992 17s. 1¢. is invested in real estate and buildings in Johannesburg, which for 
the past year has been practically unproductive, but which is now earning a sub- 
stantial rate of interest. Liquid lisable assets for £520,505 12s., and 
consist of, roundly, £270,000 invested in South African Gold shares, £146,060 in 
shares of the El Oro Mining and Railway Company, £83,000 in the Tomboy Gold 
Mines Company, and the balance in shares of miscell mining pani 
1 in busi maturing amount to £327,431 8s. 5d., in which we include 
mining business undertaken during the past year, and not yet capable of realisa- 
tion, as well as other investments of a productive nature, but for which there 
is not any active market. Assets difficult of realisation have been reduced to 
419,454 3S-, So written down in our valuation that they cannot result in any loss, 
and may ulti ly be realised at a iderable profit. Investments in French 
and Belgian traction companies represent £174,586 gs. 11d., and show an increase 
of £147,141 10s. 2d. as compared with last year’s report. This increase I will 
explain to you in my remarks on loans against security. The total sum of the 
various iavestments I have just analysed represents the item of £1,168,970 10s. 5d. 
appearing in the balance-sheet as sundry investments. 

At some risk of wearying you, I must deal fully with loans against security, 
standing at £100,796 14S. gd., as compared with £251,073 7s. 11d. last year, which 
decrease, you will observe, offsets the increase of £147,141 10s. 2d. 1 have just 
referred to in investments in French and Belgian traction companies. Of the 
item of £251,073 7s. 11d. appearing last year as loans against security, 
the loan to the Compagnie Générale de Traction of Paris accounted for 
4234,654 178.; but the liability of that company to us has now been 
reduced to £81,975 17s. by repayments in cash and the surrender of other 
securities. Putting it shortly, the adjustment of this loan, which I am trying to 
explain to you, is in effect as follows : As criginally contracted, the lange loan to 
the Traction Company, in which we participated, was secured to the lenders by 
a general charge upon the assets and portfolio of that compan. In place of such 

eneral charge, they have now delivered to the lenders a block of shares of the 

‘lompagnie >= Tramways de l'Est Parisien, and have assigned tO them an 
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obligation of the same company, which ranks as a first charge upon the business , 


hat Tramway Company, and is almost equivalent to the security of a 
The obligation so handed over to the lenders is now held for their 
Ly a syndicate company formed for this purpose; and it is the shares of 
the Tramway Company and of this syndicate which we now hold, as representing 
our proportion of the securities acquired. These shares we now include in the item 
investments in French and Belgian traction companies, which accounts for the 
increase of £147,141 10s. 2d. in that item, to which I have wn your attention. 
The balance of the loan—namely, £81,975 178.—is still secured by a general charge 
upon the assets and portfolio of the Traction Company. Before leaving this subject 
I desire to say that our thanks are due to the gentlemen forming the committee of 
the lenders who have carried these negotiations to such a successful issue ; and at 
the same time I wish to acknowledge the great services rendered by my absent 
colleague, Mr. Harry Mosenthal, to whose mal efforts and services the 
resent improvement in the condition of the Traction Company is largely due. 
| sowed now to the accounts the gross profit for the year was 498,508 16s. 7d., 
which results in the balance to credit of profit and loss of £69,558 10s. 6d., and out of 
this we recommend the payment of a dividend of 5 per cent., or 1s. per share, free 
of income-tax, which will leave £7,058 ros. 6d. to be carried forward. On this 
question of dividend, I desire to make a few remarks. I think, as a matter of 
nal feeling, every member of the board would have preferred to retain in the 
Cootness of the Company the £62,509 which we are now propos.ng to distribute as 
a dividend ; but, in view of the sacrifices the shareholders have had to face during 
the last two years, and the patience they have extended to us under most trying con- 
ditions, we really felt it would be putting too great a strain upon their forbearance if 
we asked them to forego the profit which we have realised during the past year. It 
is not a big profit that we have made ; for your sakes I wish it had been consider- 
ably more ; but when I explain the conditions under which we have laboured, I 
believe you will feel satisfied with the results which we have obtained. We began 
the year sadly hampered by the losses previously made in Paris, and without any 
new productive business in hand. oreover, the year 1902 was not, as I fear many 
of you already know, a good period in which to make money —at any rate, as regards 
the last half of that year ; but what I desire principally to impress upon you is that, 
whilst our capital stands at £1,250,cco, we have not, during the period under 
review, had more than one-half that amount at our disposal for the purpose of earn- 
ing profits. To be precise, and owing to past investments not yet realised, £437,000 
of our capital last year was locked up, a bsolutely unproductive ; and a further 
sum of £288,000, although earning a small rate of interest, was unrealisable under 
the conditions which prevailed. This condition, however, is to some extent 
improved to-day, as we have recently been able to dispose of a small portion of the 
latter sum I have mentioned ; and with a normal revival of busi and confid 
in the current year, I am hopeful that when we meet Fe I shall be able to place 
a very different statement before you in this respect. eantime, and in studying 
the accounts which we now present to you, I beg you will bear in mind that during 
the past year we have been faced by the task of earning dividends on a large 
capital with only one-half of it at our disposal. That brings me to the end of 
my remarks upon the report and accounts; but, before I sit down, I would 
like to say a few words with reference to our business of the past year, 
and our prospects. In fulfilment of my assurance at the last meeting, we have 
confined ourselves to mining business and the investigation of mines ; and, whilst we 
have not yet realised much profit from such new business, some of it gives promise 
of yielding us a very satisfactory reward. Of the many mines we have had 
examined, and in some cases spent money on, the majority have proved unworthy 
of further attention : but I think you will be gratified to learn that we have secured 
a substantial interest in a working option upon a mine in Mexico, which we are now 
developing, and which gives great promise of proving a property of considerable 
value. In addition to this venture we have taken small interests in various enter- 
ises in the United States and South Africa, and are at the present time investigat- 
ing other properties which appear attractive. On the whole I feel satisfied with 
the progress we have already made in our return to our legitimate business of 
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year. Since then hundreds of messages had passed, and probably they were aware 
that at present they were supplying to the London .“‘ Times” messages from 
America at regular Press rates identical with those fixed in their agreement with 
the Canadian Government. Certain extensions of the plant at the Transatlantic 
stations were necessary before they could carry out commercial work on a large 
scale, but now that they had come to an understanding with the British Post Office 
as to the attitude he believed it would adopt towards this enterprise these additions . 
to the plant would be pushed forward with all possible speed. After alluding 
to the Italian arrangements, he said that the cable companies and their 
allies, which seemed always to have regarded the achievements of practical wireless 
telegraphy as constituting a menace to their interests, had continued during the past . 
year their campaign against himself and his system, especially in certain periodicals 
of the English technical Press which were generally known to be associated with, and 
in certain cases controlled by, the cable interests. It must, however, he feared, be a 
little discouraging to them to see that most of the difficulties which they fondly con- 
ceived to bar their progress had already been proved to exist only as cherished hopes, 
and in the imagination of cable experts and of some so-called wireless telegraphig 
experts, rather than in the domain of scientific fact. The objection had been freely 
raised that the working of the power stations would paralyse the work of the ship to 
shore stations all round the coast, and in order to set the matter at rest Professor 
Fieming recently took the trouble to come down to Poldhu, where he (Mr. Marconi} 
was glad to give him facilities to verify, by as severe tests as he pleased, the fact to 
the contrary, when up-to-date instruments were used at the ordinary ship and shore 
stations. From Professor Fleming’s report on the tests which he carried out, Mr. 
Marconi then read extracts which bore out his contention as to non-interference, 
Continuing, Mr. Marconi said that those who were acquainted with the history of 
crdinary wire telegraphy and of submarine telegraphy would remember how 
many objections which now seemed to them to have been perfectly 
frivolous were yet advanced in all seriousness against their utility and prac+ 
ticability at an early stage of their development. They must, therefore, he 
supposed, not be surprised if they encountered some ples of an log, 
species of criticism to that which declared that it would be impossible to pre- 
vent the cutting of telegraph wires in country districts, and that a cable, especially 
near its sore ends, would never stand the wear and tear caused by the motion 
of the sea, It had been said by interested parties that excessive secrecy 
was being observed as to the working and the results obtained at the shore station. 
If the contention of these persons was that he ought to admit to study the working 
of these stations a number of so-called experts who, while holding a brief for the 
other side, appeared, unfortunately for themselves, to be unacquainted with even 
the rudiments of the art of wireless telegraphy, then he had no hesitation in stating 
that he was determined to adhere to his present policy. At the same time he was 
glad to declare openly that he had no objection whatever to show the working of 
Transatlantic wireless telegraphy to men of science or engineers whose eminence 
was undisputed and who had been able to consider the problems involved with 
an unbiassed mind. He was pleased to mention in this connexion that 
Lord Kelvin and Professor Fleming, and possibly also Lord Rayleigh, were 
shortly going to wiiness the operation of long-distance wireless telegraphy, 
as well as_a repetition of the non-interference tests already reported on by 


exploration, and am very sanguine that, with patience and persistent end ur, 
we shall re-establish this Company as a prominent factor in the mining world. 

Having referred to the El Oro and Tomboy Mines, in which they had so large an 
interest, he moved : ‘‘ That the report of the directors, with the audited statement 
of accounts and balance-sheet to December 31, 1902, presented to this meeting, be, 
and the same are hereby, received, approved, and adopted.” 


Mr. Francis A. Lucas, M.P., seconded the motion, which was unanimously 
agreed to. . 

The Chairman next moved : ‘‘ That a dividend of 5 per cent., or =. 98 share, 
free of income-tax, for the year ended December 31, 1902, recommended by the 
directors, be, and the same is hereby, sanctioned and approved, and authorised to 


be declared." 
The motion was seconded by Mr. Lucas and unanimously agreed to. 


MARCONI'S WIRELESS TELEGRAPH. 


“_ sixth ordinary general meeting of share- 

holders in Marconi’s Wireless Telegraph Company, Limited, was held on 
Tuesday, at the Cannon Street Hotel, E.C., Colonel Sir Charles Euan-Smith, 
K.C.B., C.S.1., in the chair. : 

The Secretary (Mr. Henry W. Allen) having read the notice convening the 
meeting and the auditors’ report, 

The Chairman said that as a direct result of the protracted negotiations that had 
taken place the Company was now on the point of concluding final arrangements 
with the Admiralty and the General Post Office. As regarded the former, these 
would result in placing his Majesty’s Fleet, as far as regarded wireless communica- 
tion, in a position far ahead of that occupied by any other of the Navies of the 
world. ‘ihe final draft contract was indeed now in the hands of the solici 


eming. The progress cf the development of wireless telegraphy 
had been, and continued to be, exceedingly rapid, and already it had surmounted a 
—_ number of the objections which had been brought against it, and of the 
difficulties, whether founded in imagination or in reality, with which it had been 
oppored. He would be the last person to say that there did not remain a field for 
vast improvements, or that there were not yet difficulties to be overcome, but since 
so many had already been faced and in due course demolished, he was confident 
that it would not now be long before the most important of those difficulties which 
remained would be likewise conquered, and that wireless telegraphy was on its way 
to the rapid attainment of a position of sueh importance and utility to civilisation 
as perhaps only very few could as yet foreseeor realise. 

The report was adopted unanimously, amd a resolution agreed to for the increase 
of the capital of the Company to £300,000 by the creation of 100,000 farther shares 


of £1 each. 
JONES AND HIGGINS. 


;= seventh annual ordinary general meeting of the 

shareholders of Jones and Higgins, Limited, was held on Tuesday at the 
Compan y’s premises, 19 Rye Lane, Peckham, S.E., Mr. Edwin Jones, J.P. (Chair 
man of the Company), presiding. 

The Secretary (Mr. R. G. Stannard) read the notice convening the meeting. 

The Chairman said : *‘ The year under review has been good generally in the 
soft goods trade, although the weather, which is an important factor, has not been 
favourable. If you remember, we had an exceptionally cold wet spring, which 
continued far into the summer ; then we had a short spell of summer weather about 
the end of June, followed by cold weather in July. I remember being at the Oval 
in July, looking at a cricket match, and, instead of summer attire, a large number of 


As regarded the General Post Office, they trusted that before long they would secure 
the all-powerful co-operation of that department in opening Transatlantic communi- 
cation to the world im general on much the same general conditions as those which 
had been granted to the various cable companies. The Postmaster-General, whose 
patience and consideration in this matter were very keenly appreciated by them, had 
verbally given them to understand that he would onder certain conditions, prompted 
as they mainly believed by considerations of public security and public interest, 
grant them the general facilities for which they sought. In no country in the world 
had they met with such whole-hearted support as in Italy, which claimed for itself 
the honour of being the birthplace of Mr. Marconi. For the twelve months under 
review, for the first time, the income of the Company had exceeded its expenditure. 
That was mainly due to the payment of the Canadian Government on account 
of the agreement entered into with them for the establishment of a long- 
distance station. It might, however, be remarked that the Company now foand 
itself in a position to reap commercial benefit from that which it was anticipated 
would prove the most valuable part of its system, namely, long-distance communi- 
cations. They would all have read with interest the first Marconigraph of com. 
mercial news which appeared in Monday's ‘‘ Times,” regarding which in its 
appreciative leading article on the subject the ‘‘ Times ” justly said that it marked 
an epoch in the development of wireless telegraphy. Gratifying as this incident 
must be to all who wish to perfect international communication, it had long been 
anticipated by the board as a matter of absolute certainty, and they trusted that 
the appearance of these Marconigrams might soon be as regular as that of the 
morning papers. But no one could tell what the future might have in store. At a 
recent interview accorded to Mr. Marconi, Mr. Cuthbert Hall, and himself, a high 
official of His Majesty's Government remarked : ‘‘ No one can tell, probably not even 
Mr. Marconi himself, what fresh disccveries lie dormant in his brain, ready to 
be called into life and. activity.” He then moved the adoption of the report and 
accounts. The motion was seconded by Mr. John Mooney. 

Mr. G. Marconi, who was warmly received, said that, as was well known, public 
messages were sent for the first time across the Atlantic on December 21 of last 
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Pp wore , and the players played with their sweaters on. When the 
weather is unseasonable, drapery businesses always suffer ; but, in spite of adverse 
circumstances, unfavourable to trade, we have not only held our own, but have madé 
a substantial increase in our returns. We have never known, from the year 1867, 
when Mr. Higgins and myself commenced business in a very humble way, 
what it is to stand still. We have always striven to keep faith with 
the public. To give you an idea of the confidence the public have in 
Jones and Higgins, Limited, I need only refer to our annual sale. It is 
a great event in Peckham; people flock here from all parts of the country, 
and although touses in all parts of London begin their sales a fortnight and three 
weeks earlier than we do, it does not make the slightest difference to our sale. I am 
not exaggerating or boasting when I say that such a concourse of people is not to be 
found in any other drapery establishment, either in London or throughout England. 
We do not send out costly illustrated catalogues, showing the original and sale 
prices, but a simple announcement that the sale begins on a certain date. We find 
that quite sufficient to bring the people here.” With regard to the accounts, there 
is a net increase of assets for the year of £37,781. The net profits in 1896 (the year 
the Company was floated) amounted to £22,338; in the present year they have 
increased to £34,806—an increase of £12,568. Nevertheless, the capital remains the 
same. Their shares on the market are, bebelieved, steadier than any other industrial 
Company's shares—as a matter of fact they are steadier than Consols, which proved 
to him that investors are shrewd emomgh to discover that they are building their 
business upon a solid foundation. Afeer placing a sum to the reserve which would 
bring it up to £52,732, they propose paying an additional 1 per cent. dividend, 
making 11 per cent. for the year. He moved ‘‘ That the report and statement of 
the Company's accounts be, and they are hereby, approved and &dopted, and that 
a dividend at the rate of 15 per cent. per annum for the six months, making 11 per 
cent. for the year, be now declared on the Company's share capital.” 

Mr. George Randell Higgins seconded the resolution, which was unanimously 
adopted without discussion. 

Mr. Andrews proposed, and Mr. Nudiny seconded, a cordial vote of thanks to 
the Chairman, which was agreed to. The preceedings then terminated, 
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THE LONDON UNITED TRAMWAYS. 


A™== ER section of 1 the electric tramways, con- 
structed by the London United Tramways (Limited) to serve the Hampton 
Court Palace district in conjunction with their existing lines running to or from 
Shepherd’s Bush, Hammersmith, Richmond, and elsewhere in the West of London, 
was on Thursday formally opened for traffic. The Chairman of the Company, 
Mr. Charles T. Yerkes, and Mr. J. Clifton Robinson, the managing director, 
and other members of the directorate, met a number of invited guests 
-at the Company’s central power station, Chiswick, and, after inspecting the 
arrangements there, proceeded in the Company's tramcars over the new route 
to Garrick’s Villa, Hampton Court, where there had been erected in the adjoining 
grounds a marquee in which luncheon was served. Mr. Yerkes presided, and 
.among those present, in addition to Mr. Clifton Robinson, were Mr. Samuel 
White, Mr. W. Abbott, and Mr. C. A. Spofford, directors of the London United 
Tramways, ited, Mr. T. Skewes-Cox, M.P., Mr. Edgar Speyer, Mr. J. 
Roskill, K.C., Mr. Murray Griffith, Major L. H. Isaacs, Sir Charles Dalrymple, 
M.P., Mr. E. Law, Mr. H. G. Doggett, Mr. S. Loewe, Colonel Collins, Mr 
W. H. Brown, Mr. F. Dawes, and Mr. Arthur Hill. 

Mr. Yerkes said the London United Tramways Company now had 30 miles of 
electric tramway in the streets of London, the loop over which they had just 
travelled representing seven of those 30. The Company had in contemplation 
20 miles of extensions, and they had s0 miles of further extensions already 
granted. Altogether there were 100 miles of lines which they expected to have 
in operation in the course of about three years. They had on the 30 miles of 
road now being operated about 300 cars, with a capactity of 500,000 passengers a 
day, though of course they did not carry that number. As their system now 
stood they were able to bring passengers from Shepherd’s Bush and Hammersmith 
-out to that beautiful country—where people could enjoy the Thames—in a proper 
and easy manner, and very cheaply. While he himself was a newcomer there, 
he had had a great deal of experience in a newer country than this, and in his 
40 years’ experience he had never sean a better line of tramway. In fact, he told 
Mr. Robinson, when he went over the road to inspect what the Company 
had, that the only fault he had to find with it was that, from a 
commercial standpoint, it was too good. It was a strange fact that London 
was particularly behind in regard to transportation. The Underground 
Railways Company had, h » begun their work, and they hoped to make 

.it successful, and, in combination with other systems, to confer some benefit 
on London and its people. The last acquisition made by the Company was a sort 
of topping off of what had been commenced. They expected to join very intimately 
the London United and the Metropolitan District, forming a combined line from 
Hampton Court to the Temple and the Mansion House, and the City generally, 
and they also expected to be connected with the Great Northern, Piccadilly, and 
Brompton Railway, securing eventually a continuous system from one end of 
London to the other. They had not extended much to the present time 
to the south, but they had to the east, the west, and the north. They thought 
that in a few years they would bevable ‘to take people from that vicinity, 

.and also from Hounslow and Harrow, all the waytothe Channel. They intended, 
also, to goin for cheap fares. A gentleman had told him that day that he had 
travelled from the City to Twickenham for 6d. That was pretty cheap travelling, 
but in a few years they hoped to do ewem better. When the District road was elec- 
trified they would take away the mileage fares. He thought the system of universal 
fares was by far the best. ‘He thought, too, that the people building these different 
lines should do all they could to build out into the suburbs. The poor of 
London were Jiving in an unenviable condition, and he held that the poor man 
.and the labouring man and the mechanic should have a chance to get out into the 

green fields, and have his home built fur him there—he did not mean by the 

County Council, but by private individuals.and private enterprise. When the rail- 
ways now in progress, or being org: d, were plete, and ran their lines 

out to these green fields, charging only low fares, there would be no necessity for 
municipal expenditure. When they had finished their railways and their tram- 
ways, the sight would be seen of houses being built where there were now only 
cabbage gardens ; and he really believed that when that time came the working 
people would come in that direction and in others of a similar character. 

Mr. Edgar Speyer said they heard and read a good =deal about Ameri- 
can invasion, foreign capital, and monopolies, and the terrible dangers which 
threatened London. ‘To listen to these Cassandras one would imagine that 
the work they were engaged in was mothing less than a criminal attempt 
to throttle poor London, to suck the life-blood of that now prosperous city, 
and to impoverish its inhabitants by dark, deep-laid schemes. But he 
thought that anybody who set himself the task of providing London with up-to-date 
means of communication should be welcomed and encouraged, for he performed a 
work which others ought to have done 20 or 30 yearsago. Asa citizen, he him- 
self should not care who did it provided it was done, and well done. As to the 
cry which had been raised about American capital, there was no doubt that English 
capital, and English capital only, should build these lines in London. English 
capital had had every opportunity to come forward and be invested in our Under- 
ground undertaking. If only about one-half of the £5,000,000 capital was in this 
country to-day it was not their fault. They would have preferred an all-English 
concern with nothing but English shareholders, but, unfortunately, that spirit of 
enterprise which was necessary for progress, that ,interest in questions which con- 
«cerned them most nearly, was conspicuously absent, and much to their regret they 
had to allot about half of the share capital to American and Continental connexions 
because London did not show sufficient keenness to find the money to build their 
own Underground system, which would add so materially to their comfort and to 
the well-being of the masses. It was a:fact, incredible though it might seem, that 
the richest city in the world did not seem able and willing to provide the funds 
for what really was a public necessity, the funds for quicker transit, the funds for 
moving its population expeditiously from one end of that immense district to. 
another. It was a distinction which London shared with no other big city in the 
world. 

Mr. J. Clifton Robinson ventured to congratulate Mr. Yerkes on the happy 
circumstances under which he made what was practically his first public appearance 
as Chairman of the London United Electric Tramways. He hoped Mr. Yerkes 
congratulated himself upon becoming associated with this great enterprise, for the 
day’s proceedings must have strongly confirmed the imp which had no doubt 

- been made upon his mind by his previous visits that the London United had a past 

which its founders might look back upon with pride, a prosperous present, and a 

future full of promise. ‘Our new Chairman has had a long and wide experience 

-of street railways ; but I e to think, if we pressed him, he would confess that 

on the lines of efficiency, substantial construction, and luxurious equipments— 

points the immense importance of which his great knowledge makes it easy 
for him to appreciate—the London United has few rivals and no superiors, 

Dot even in America, which és, ndeed, paying us the great compliment 


of adopting many of the essential f of our progressive system. In view of 


the alliance of trains, tubes, and trams over which Mr. Yerkes presides, it is, I 
think, a most happy augury for the future of London locomotion that we are able 
to present to him to-day such unequivocal testimony of Nirility and resource as 
is indicated in our inauguration of these imp: t This is our third 
step forward, and although much remains to be done before all the plans of the 
London United are completed, yet we are already able to present to him 
an extensive system, and to convey to him the promise that ‘the grass 
will not be allowed to grow under our feet” in the work of constructing, 
organising, and bringing into operation the remaining 50 route miles of 
tramways, for the construction of which we have already obtained statutory 
powers. It is just two years almost to a day since this Company—after 
overcoming, by the astuteness and energy of our late chairman, Mr. George 
White, the obstacles created in the name of advanced science, retarding our progress 
and rendering our capital dormant and unproductive—were at length enabled to 
open the first electric system of tramways in London. The public of these districts 
will remember that day in April, 1401, when, as if by a magician’s wand, horses 
disappeared from the scene and the magnificent electric cars in which you have 
ridden to-day were brought into use. Since that day we have directed our energies 
to the service of the public day and night, Sundays and holidays, without cessation, 
and I am proud to say that our efforts have been thoroughly appreciated by the 
70,000,000 of passengers who have used the tramways during that period. It may 
be interesting to mention that in the two preceding years the passenngers carried 
over the Company's lines numbered less than 20,000,000. Since the advent 
of electric traction there has been an increase of nearly 50,000,000, the aggregate 
reaching the grand figure of over 2,000,000 per mile-of tramway per annum, an 
average of traffic probably unparalleled on any tramway in this or any other 
country. The average receipt per passenger in the old horse-car days was jd., and 
the rate of speed attained averaged about 4 miles per hour. The average receipt 
per passenger at present is r}d., and the rate of speed has been doubled. If figured 
but fora t, it will be realised the enormous amount of time thus saved to 
the travelling community every year. The average fare is less than }d. per mile 
for ordinary passengers, while some 2} million workmen travel on the electric cars 
early and late, winter and , at considerably less than }d. per mile. In the 
construction and operation of these tramways, there have been as many as 2,300 
men employed, and the money paid out during the two years in wages alone is the 
respectable sum of £240,0co, most of which has, of course, been expended in the 
districts covered by the Company’s operations. The ability of the Company's staff 
to handle the enormous traffic that is occasionally thrown upon our lines 
has been demonstrated over and over again, as in the record week of last 
year, when 1,¢25,000 passengers were carried «without hitch, or trouble of any kind 
Ofttimes our cars have been run on something under half-minute schedule time 
which means, of course, the time occupied in loading and unloading some 150 
passengers, and running the cars in and out of their terminal points. In this con- 
nexion I am proud to recognise the loyalty and untiring energy displayed on all 
occasions by my engineering and traffic staff. No company could be more faithfully 
served by its employees than this has been, and I know I am but voicing the views 
of the directorate in thus testifying to our appreciation of their splendid services. 
And now, to-day, we are assembled here to open for the public a further 
extension, making a total of 30 route miles of electric tramway now in 
operation. I have no doubt my hearers will agree with me that the im- 
portance of the sections now inaugurated is greatly out of proportion to 
their mileage. Gentlemen, this is—shall I say?—classic ground. When we 
inaugurated our first electric lines, we published some notes on the historical 
associations of the districts then traversed. But even the historical and literary 
associations of Chiswick, Kew, of Brentford, Isleworth, and Twickenham must all 
give way when we come to Hampton Court, where, since the great Cardinal 
placed its Palace at the disposal of Bluff King Hal, one of the most powerful of 
our English monarchs, it has been gathering the traditions of a royal and glorious 
past which it enshrines at the present day. It is a ‘far cry from the State barge 
which, in all the panoply'and circumstance of the Tudor Court, was propelled down 
the waterways of the Palace to the London United Electric Car which to-day, for 
the first time, makes its acquaintance with these ‘historic gates. Omnia 
mutantur. By a happy resolution of our ‘board, the grounds in which we 
are now gathered have been preserved, and in ‘the old villa of that dramatic meteor 
of the eighteenth century, David Garrick, we {find most interesting reminiscences 
and are carried back to those brilliant times which produced Walpole, Fox, Pitt, 
Sheridan, and Dr. Johnson. We hope that the opening of this new electric tram- 
way willenhance, if that were possible, the popularity of Hampton Court Palace 
and the adjacent Bushey Park, t ecause they have attractions for all and the surround- 
ng district is one of the loveliest of many lovely places to which our electric cars 
now give such-easy access. I do not doubt that, as at the Easter holiday two years 
ago we established a record in traffic that was deemed phenomenal, soin the coming 
Eastertide we may by these extensions enable many thousands of passengers to 
enjoy with ease and comfort and.at fares hitherto unattainable, a visit to this lovely 
region and. all its multifarious attractions—historic, artisticand picturesque.” He 
concluded by inviting the guests to extend their sympathy and help in what re- 
mains of their task in opening up the Thames Valley to the teeming millions of 
Londoners who, for lack of convenient and cheap:means of transit, have in the 
past known little of its charms, either as a pleasure ground or place of residence. 
Mr. Skewes-Cox, .M.P., congratulated the Company and all concerned on the 
successful accomplishment of so great an undertaking. 
The proceedings then concluded, and the journey over the line of route to 
Hammersmith or Shepherd's Bush was resumed. 


NOTICES. 
The Terms of Subscription to the SATURDAY REVIEW are :— 
United Kingdom. Abroad. 
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Cheques and Money Orders should be crossed and made payable to the 
Manager, SATURDAY REVIEW Offices, 33 Southampton Street, 
Strand, London, W.C. 

In the event of any difficulty being experienced in obtaining the 
SATURDAY REVIEW, the Publisher would be glad to be in- 
formed immediately. 
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Che Cimes 


¢ ompetition 


A NOVEL FORM 


OF RECREATION. 


“The Times” Competition provides an amusement that is neither silly 


nor laborious. The questions are interesting ; 
answers are reached is entertaining and _ instructive. 


the process by which the 
Intelligent @eaders 


will find in it a new pastime that is not a waste of time. 


No one can read the pamphlet describing THE T1MEs competition 
(which THE TIMEs sends gratis and post free to all inquirers) without 
being convinced that the competition will be good training for his 
mind. An examination of the specimen questions printed in the 
pamphlet proves that every competitor will acquire a fund of fresh 
information, and be the better for having sharpened his wits over the 
questions. To many readers, however, neither the desire for mental 
improvement nor the desire to gain one of the awards will be the chief 
inducement. 

The competition will appeal to them on an altogether different 
ground ; as a new form of recrea- 
tion for intelligent men and women. 
It is often said of the prosperous 
class of Englishmen that they devote 
more time and money to amuse- 
ments than any other people in the 
world. If this be true, the fact 
remains that their favourite diver- 
sions are not always within the 
reach of a man who has serious 
work todo, Those of us who can 
do as we please amuse ourselves 
more wisely than any other people 
in the world because our pleasures 
are for the most part taken out of 
doors. But most of these admir- 
able forms of recreation can be 
pursued during only a brief season 
of the year, and all outdoor pleasures are practically reserved for men 
who are free from office ties. A man in the public service, in a pro- 
fession, or in business, who has to be in an office all day long, week 
after week, and month after month, must find his recreation in the 
evening, or not find it at all. He has no day free except the Sunday. 
Most forms of outdoor sport are out of the question on the only day of 
the week when he is free, and, again, a man who has had his legs 
cramped under an office table from Monday morning until Saturday 
evening, must, if he takes any exercise on Sunday, take it in a mild 
form. He will certainly not be in a condition to enjoy any very 
active sport. 

What then remains for him? An occasional visit to the theatre, an 
evening at a concert, at cards, or in a crowded drawing room, an 
evening’s chat at a club—any of these forms of recreation possesses its 
attractions, yet few men find in any or all of them a satisfactory 
method of spending any great number of evenings in any one month. 
After a certain number of repetitions such pastimes become so tedious 
that one seeks relief from them quite as earnestly as one seeks relief 
from the routine of the day’s work. 

The competition may be considered from this point of view a new 
and attractive game of skill. It is altogether unlike any pastime 
that has been tried before, and it is surely none the worse an 
amusement because it will be of substantial benefit to everyone who 
tries it. 

As a recreation for the younger members of a household the 


There is no entrance 
fee. No coupons need be 
cut from any newspaper. 
The questions to be 
answered by competitors 
will not be sold as part 
of a newspaper, or in 
any other way, but will 
be sent by post with- 
out charge to every com- 
petitor. - 


competition especially commends itself, because one of the most 
important lessons for them to learn is that enjoyments may be both 
useful and inexpensive without losing their pleasurable quality. 

No matter how little one may care for the awards offered to the 
ninety-three most successful competitors, the other advantages offered 
by the competition are of real importance. Every competitor will 
acquire closer concentration of mind, practice in ready reasoning, 

quickness in finding facts, and an invaluable fund of general 
information. 


THE AWARDS. 

THE FIRST Competitor in order of merit will be granted A 
SCHOLARSHIP of £1,200, being £300 per annum 
for four years, at either Oxford or Cambridge (if the first be a 
woman, at Girton), with the alternative of commuting the 
Scholarship for £1,000 in money. 

THE SECOND will be granted A SCHOLARSHIP of 
£270, being £90 per annum for three years at any Uni- 
versity, or a commutation of £2225 in money. 

“| THE THIRD will be granted A SCHOLARSHIP of £150, 
being £50 per annum for three years, tenable at any educa- 
tional institution, or a commutation of £125 in money. 

THE FOURTH AND FIFTH will each be granted A 
SCHOLARSHIP of £90, being £30 per annum for 
three years, tenable at any educational institution, or a com- 
mutation of £75 in money. 

THE SIXTH, SEVENTH, AND~ EIGHTH will each be 
granted A SCHOLARSHIP of £75, being £25 per 
annum for three years, tenable at any educational institution, 
or a commutation of 60 in money. 

THE NINTH, TENTH, ELEVENTH, TWELFTH, AND 
THIRTEENTH will each be granted A SCHOLAR- 
SHIP of £60, being £30 per annum for two years, 
tenable at any educational institution, or a commutation of 
£50 in money. 

THE TEN NEXT in order of merit will each be granted 
A SCHOLARSHIP of £30, for one year, tenable at 
any educational institution, or a commutation of £25 
in money. 

THE TWENTY NEXT in order of merit will each be granted 
A SCHOLARSHIP of £18, for one year, tenable at 
any educational institution, or a commutation of £15 in 
money. 

THE FIFTY NEXT in order of merit will each be granted 
A SCHOLARSHIP of £12, for one year, tenable 
at any educational institution, or a commutation of £10 in 
money. 


IN ALL 93 SCHOLARSHIPS, 
AMOUNTING TO £3,585. 


SPECIMEN QUESTIONS. 
In this limited space it is obviously impossible to describe in full 


' the purpose and scope of the competition. Specimen questions, with 
| explanations showing how the answers are obtained and also full 
| particulars of the regulations, will be sent to anyone who uses this 


| Inquiry Form or sends a postcard to the same effect. 


INQUIRY FORM. 


The Manager, Tue Times Publication Department, 


tts Deiter Mone: ede be Please send me Specimen Questions and full particulars of THe Times Competition. 
THE TIMES Publication Department, SAT. 1. 
LONDON, W.C. 


Please Write Clearly. 
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